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THE RED ASCENT 



Chapter I 



THE CLIFFS IN VIEW 



THE long seminary dining-hall was a 
cheerless place, its bleak walls 
ridged by the annual trail of the 
whitewash brush, and decorated at measured 
intervals by pictures of staring saints resplen- 
dent in robes of gold and vermilion. 

Once the young seminarians had risen in 
artistic revolt, and requested that these im- 
possible portraits be removed, and one of the 
student;;, who had studied art in Paris, had 
even gone so far as to call them "sacrilegious 
eflSgies/' But the gentle lay brother in 
charge of the dining-room had convinced 
them that their demand was unreasonable and 
uncharitable; the old priest who had painted 
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^ 4 THE RED ASCENT 

them in the fervent days of his novitiate was 
still alive and a frequent visitor at the 
seminary. 

"But he is very feeble — and when he is 
gone," added the brother, pointing heaven- 
ward, "ah, then — *' 

The delegation smiled; the humorist of 
the class laughed outright. 

"Brother Boniface,'' he said, "you propose 
murderous methods, but since you suggest 
them I am sure they are orthodox. If it is 
kinder to kill a man than to convince him 
he's no artist, tell us the name of the perpe- 
trator of these monstrosities. Who knows 
but we may pray for his early demise?'* 

The stout, genial brother held up his 
hands in mute supphcation. Polysyllables 
always confused him. He was stoKd, Kteral, 
and he regarded these gay assaults of the 
students as a positive penance to be endured 
for the development of his immortal soul. 
To-day as he set the table for dinner, he 
looked up at the gilt-framed pictures with 
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something akin to rap1;}ire in his chromo- 
loving eyes, and he wondered why the young 
Americans fouid them objectionable. 

Fifty young men sat at the two long nar- 
row tables, eating with healthy relish the 
coarse but abundant fare served in thick 
white dishes, and passed quickly from hand 
to hand. The meal was partaken of in 
silence. Seated in a black wooden pulpit at 
one end of the room, an old priest read aloud 
from a spiritual book. His voice was monot- 
onous and tired, and fell away at times, so 
that the more conscientious students, atten- 
tive to his reading, had to strain their ears 
to hear him. Richard Matterson was not 
Kstening. He was busy with his own 
thoughts, and they were troubled ones; for 
he was leaving the seminary to-day or to- 
morrow — he had not decided the hour. He 
was leaving against his wiU. He was putting 
every incUnation of his own aside, and he 
was too young, too untried, to make the 
sacrifice without some inward rebellion. 
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6 THE RED ASCENT 

Dinner was nearly over, the simple dessert 
was being portioned out, the old priest's 
voice seemed to recover itself like a runner's 
breath, gaining new impetus when he sees 
the relieving goal — and the words seemed 
to penetrate even Richard's deep absorption. 

"In ancient days the chffs outside of Jeru- 
salem were the battle-ground for many war- 
ring chieftains. They have witnessed so 
much bloodshed that they have been rightly 
called the *Red Ascent.' But cannot the 
path of every man, who struggles to attain 
the heights of idealism, be likened to that 
bloody road?" 

The reading stopped abruptly. The heavy 
chairs were pushed back noisily from the 
table, the students rose, and murmuring a 
short thanksgiving, they filed out of the 
dining-room. 

Richard leaned over and whispered to the 
man in front of him: 

"It's the descent for me — the black 
descent." 
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The man half -turned and clasped Richard's 
hand in silent sympathy that meant more 
than he could express in words. He was a 
young fellow, short and chubby, and not very 
inteUigent. He idolized Richard, partly on 
account of the older man's towering size and 
intellectual brilliancy, and partly because 
Richard had good-hmnoredly "coached" him 
ever since he had come to the seminary. 
As they passed into the little entry that led 
from the dining-room into the garden, a 
visitor, fresh from the world outside, cried: 

"Dick — Dick Matterson, since when did 
you begin to adorn the tail end of a pro- 
cession?" 

The troubled look left Richard's face. 
"Jeflf Wilcox!" he exclaimed, holding out 
both hands. "From what comer of the 
world did you drop?" 

Jeflferson Wilcox beamed his satisfaction 
at the cordiality of this greeting. 

"Come out into the garden. I want to 
hear the news — right from the beginning. 
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Come down to the lily pond — your hermit's 
retreat. Give me the facts. I'm bursting 
with advice.'' He linked his arm in 
Richard's. 

As they passed through the open door 
that cut a golden patch of sunhght in the 
plastered wall, the chubby httle student 
looked half enviously after them, wondering 
if he would ever have the courage or the 
confidence thus to approach the sanctity of 
Richard Matterson's sorrow. 

The lily pond was the most retired spot 
in all the beautiful acres that surrounded 
the gray stone seminary. It was early 
spring, and the hly leaves lay brown and 
sleeping on the placid water, but the grounds 
around the lake were yellow with crocuses 
and jonquils. 

Jeflferson gave a long low whistle of sur-. 
priSe when he saw the profusion -of flowers: 
"We fellows who hve shut up in skyscrapers 
don't even know when the spring time comes. 
Now a crocus is infinitely to be preferred to 
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a calendar. Think I'll plant a window box 
on my fire escape." 

He seated himself on the tnmk of a 
crooked willow that sprawled its branches 
across the lake. 

"Let's come down to business,'' he said. 
"I've traveled a hundred miles to talk to 
you; cut out a bank directors' meeting; and 
left a cKent swearing in my office — and I 
only have three," he grinned broadly. "I 
want to prove to you that I'm ready to stand 
by you in any emergency. I've got my car 
at the lodge gate, so if you've made up your 
mind to leave, I'm ready to take you to the 
nearest railroad. But ever since our college 
days you have been so dead set on entering 
the priesthood that I'm going to butt in 
and ask you why you've changed your mind? " 

Richard sank upon the ground beside his 
friend, oblivious to the dampness, a look of 
unutterable weariness in his eyes. 

"I haven't changed my mind," he an- 
swered. 
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"They're not asking you to leave?'* 

"No." 

"Then for the Lord's sake why do you 

go?" 

Richard sat silent for a moment, appar- 
ently intent upon counting the many buttons 
on his cassock. 

"Remember that game we used to play 
when we were kids?" he said irrelevantly 
at last: "naming the buttons on our clothes 
— rich man, poor man, beggar man, thief, 
doctor, lawyer, Indian chief? I've found 
myself doing that lately. Can you imagine 
anything more asinine? Been struggKng to 
keep myself from getting too desperate over 
my prospects. It always comes out 'rich 
man.' Sometimes I confess to you I'm super- 
stitious enough to believe there's a bit of 
truth in such an idiotic amusement." 

Jefferson Wilcox turned his keen eyes upon 
his friend. 

"It's money," he said. 

Richard laughed mirthlessly. 
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THE RED ASCENT 11 

"It's no money," he answered. 

The visitor, from his vantage place on the 
tree-trunk, bent soKcitously over the young 
seminarian. 

"Dick,'' he began, and his tone craved 
patience and understanding, "I'm embar- 
rassed. You know I'm no diplomat; I 
never could talk around comers. You al- 
ways were as proud as the old Harry, and 
1 don't suppose two years in the seminary 
have cured you of your besetting sin." He 
smiled as if to foregather his courage, and 
then went on: "When a crabbed old uncle, 
with miserly instmcts, dies intestate, and a 
nephew he has never seen inherits his shekels 
— well, it's bad for the nephew. I've got 
more than I know what to do with. I'd 
have more stamina, more ambition, more 
energy if you would relieve me of a httle. 
You can make it up to me later on — saving 
my soul from eternal perdition. Isn't the 
education of young men for the priesthood a 
privilege for us plutocrats?" 
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12 THE RED ASCENT 

"You don't understand, JeflP," said Rich- 
ard. "I have to begin from the begin- 
ning. My family needs me* I must go 
home. 

But it's money you need, Dick. 

It's everything," said Richard. His face 
looked pinched, Kke a man who has suffered 
physical privation. "My mother is dead, 
my father is an old man. He had some 
money in a bank that failed. I knew they 
had to economize lately, but I did not 
realize what straits they were in until a week 
• ago when I got this letter. It is from my 
sister. Read it, and then I think you will 
understand." From the inside pocket of his 
cassock he brought a crumpled envelope and 
handed it to his friend. "I trust you will 
not think me disloyal in letting you read 
it," he said. 

Disloyal?" 

To my family." 
Jefferson put the unopened letter niown 
on the moss-grown log beside him. 
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"I had no business butting in at all/' he 
said. "I'm going to ask you to forgive me, 
but somehow — well, to tell the truth, I was 
disappointed when I heard you were leaving. 
I know you are free to go; you're not bound 
in any way. It will be two years before 
you are ordained." 

"Four," corrected Richard. 

"Well, two or four. I'm never very 
accurate as to facts or figures. A year or 
two doesn't alter the situation if you've made 
up your mind to go. Of course, a lot of 
fellows do get out before ordination. It's 
all right, but — weU, I can't help feeling 
sorry. You see, I've sort of hung on to 
your ideals and your spirituahty, and all 
your highfaluting notions of reforming the 
world, until it seems to me I've fallen into 
the habit of judging things by your stand- 
ards. So, when I heard you were leaving — 
I wanted to make sure that you had a good 
excuse." ^ 

v.- He looked half shamefaced as he made 
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this confession; he was not accustomed to 
talking about himself, and when he had 
finished he gazed off into the distance, realiz- 
ing that his cheeks were crimson. His com- 
plexion was as fair as a girl's. He ran bis 
fingers through his yellow hair until it stood 
upright, a trick he had acquired in boyhood 
when embarrassed or perplexed. 

"Then I'll read you the excuse," said 
Richu-d quietly. "My sister's letter is not 
very coherent; it begins: 



"Dear Djce: ' 

"Everything here has gone lito-aUy to 
the dogs. The dogs are flourishing — a 
litter of puppies two months ago — 
perfect beauties! We might sell them, 
but I haven't the heart to part with a 
single one, or we may have to eat them 
if we reach a further state of starvation. 
The sugar barrel and the flour bin are 
nearly empty; I can get no one to plant 
a kitchen garden thia.ytar, for I havei 
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no money to pay for labor. You will 
have to give up this absurd idea of being 
a priest, and come home to help. You 
can't expect us to sympathize with a 
religion we know nothing about. I never 
liked preachers anyhow, they seem so 
wishy washy — dehumanized or fanatical. 
Father is drinking again. Most of the 
servants have left. All day long IVe 
been furious with Lincoln for emanci- 
pating them. I know the war is a long 
way back, but I'm sorry to-day that 
I'm not my own grandmother with her 
slaves j:o command. I can't run a farm 
alone; I don't know how. It's a great 
disadvantage to possess the bluest blood 
in the South and no money to keep up 
traditions. If I had been a boy I would 
have been a jockey — I adore horses, I 
hate dishwashing. 

"Your loving 

"Betty." 
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16 THE RED ASCENT 

JeflPerson turned his boyish blue eyes upon 
his friend. They showed vast comprehen- 
sion and sympathy. 

"Jove! I'd like to meet her,'* was all he 
said. 

Poor Kttle Bet," murmured Richard. 
I suppose I have been selfish without know- 
ing it. Of course there's been need of a 
certain economy at home. I had to work my 
way through college tutoring, you remember? 
But there've been plenty of niggers around 
for harvest hands, and our table was always 
fit for a king. Now — " 

Jefferson held out his hand appeahngly, 
"Won't you let me help?'' he said. • 

"No," Richard interrupted him> and his 
tone showed irritation. "You know I can't 
let you support my family for years to come. 
The responsibihtyris mine, and the sooner I 
shoulder it the better. Yet I'm a httle 
afraid of myself." ^ 

"Afraid: what do you mean?" 

"You know I'm not a saint. I'm only 
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a man with one idea. If I turn farmer it 
will be to the exclusion of everything else 
— books, prayers, all the idealistic things 
of life. I'll think and dream and talk fodder 
and cows and crops." 

"There are worse things," said Jefferson 
philosophically. 

Richard smiled faintly. "Perhaps. The 
sooner I get out of here the better. I'll leave 
this afternoon if you will take me to the 
station. I believe I have some clothes some- 
where. I won't keep you long." 

"I'll wait. But I'd like to ask one last 
favor. If you hope to get into the clothes 
you wore when you came here two years ago, 
you are very much mistaken. You've gained 
twenty pounds. Don't break in upon your 
family looking as seedy as a tin-pan peddler. 
I've got a trunk on the back of my car. 
Been touring the country, and forgot to take 
it off. Here's the key; I'll lend you a suit. 
I'll get it again when I come to visit you." 

"Give me the key," said Richard resign- 
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edly. "If I*m going to town with you I 
suppose I'll have to spruce up. I don't 
want to look like an escaped monk. Remem- 
ber when we were at college and only had one 
dress suit between us? Remember the night 
you went to the students' ball? You were to 
dance until twelve, because I didn't know 
how, and then you promised to return so 
that I could put on the clothes in time for 
the refreshments — " 

"And I never came." 

"Do you remember the excuse you gave? 
You never were a ready liar." 

Jefferson grinned. 

"I've forgotten the details," he said, "but 
I remember the night. I was head over 
heels in love with little Lilybelle Lee — 
euphemistic title. Remember that girl? She 
was years older than I was — and I adored 
her! Didn't even come to my senses when 
I saw streaks of rouge on her pocket hand- 
kerchief the night we got caught out in the 
rain. Used to write odes to the roses in her 
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cheeks and the blackness of her eyes, when 
any chump would have known they were 
chuck full of belladonna. Didn't wake up 
imtil dad wrote me to go ahead and propose 
to her — that he had had the same symp- 
toms for the same lady twenty years before." 

"That's an old joke," said Richard with 
a wan smile. 

"Maybe," agreed Jeflf reflectively. "But 
it has curative properties. You never did 
play the fool, Dick. Girls never seemed to 
enter into your ken — " 

"Didn't have time." 

"Time! It wasn't that. It was lack of 
inclination. You wouldn't know how to 
talk to a girl if you met one. Frivolity 
wasn't your long suit. I never could under- 
stand why you and I should be so chummy." 

Richard threw his arm aflfectionately around 
his friend. 

"Give me that key. Got a red necktie? 
Believe me, giving up neckties was the only 
real sacrifice I made when I came here." 
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20 THE RED ASCENT 

Jeflf patted the long white hand that was 
artfully pulling his own necktie out of place. 

"Glad to hear it," he said. "Since you're 
immune from other normal notions, a Uttle 
weakness like a red necktie seems to bring us 
closer together. I'll believe anything of any- 
body since that old anchorite who used to 
teach us philosophy told me that he had 
great difficulty in giving up embroidered 
waistcoats that seem to have been the vogue 
in Paris a hundred years ago. I don't know 
anything about vocations or calls or the high 
paths of spirituaUty, but I depended on you 
as a sort of aeroplane to boost me when I 
had fallen too deep in the mire. Now go put 
on that suit and come on." 

Wouldn't you like to wait in the 
library?" 

I'd rather wait here. I want to get my 
bearings. Somehow I can't imagine you out 
of this altruistic world, scrambling for a liv- 
ing. I suppose if you put your colossal mind 
to work on a farm, something will drop." 
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Richard stood up, his arms outstretched. 
His shadow fell across the brilliant crocus 
beds. 

"I can dig/' he said, and Jeflferson noted 
the tragedy in his eyes. "You'll admit that 
I'm strong enough to dig.'* 






Chapter II 



HIS HOME COMING 



THE next day, late in the afternoon, 
Richard arrived at his own home 
station. There was no one to meet 
him. The old freight agent, who ambled 
leisurely out of the baggage-room every time 
a train rattled by, stared curiously at the 
impressive-looking stranger, and then said 
with a toothless smile: 

"Reckon you got oflf at the wrong station, 



sir.'' 






Hope not," answered Richard humorously. 

But it seems to be a habit of mine. Ought 
to have arrived a year or two ago. Your 
Southern trains are slow." 

The old man relieved his puzzled state of 
mind by sending a carefully aimed spray of 
tobacco juice arching toward an empty crate. 
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The country ^ is growing, sir," he said, 
but this ain't no place for drummers. 
Money is tight and scarce. There ain't 
been no real prosperity here since Abe Lin- 
cohi freed the niggers. Dagoes and Swedes 
and such ain't coming here to work when 
New York's opening its arms of sin and greed 
right there at the boat dock." 

"I haven't even the distinction of being a 
drununer," said Richard. "I'm just a down- 
and-outer coming home." 

"Home!" the old man's sparse chin whis- 
kers and sharp nose nearly met as he squinted 
his dull eyes to discover a resemblance. 
"You ain't Dick Matterson, who's studying 
to be a preacher?" 

"You've guessed it," said Richard care- 
lessly. "All except the preacher part. I've 
given that up to come home and run the 
farm." 

The old man cackled a laugh. 

"Lord! I knowed that preaching was only 
a passing notion. The Mattersons ain't that 
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kind. IVe known 'em root and branch for 
over fifty years. I was in your pa's regi- 
ment — one of the first to enlist. I tell you 
he was a fighter, and he could swear harder 
than any man in the regiment. Swear black 
and blue, with the bullets whizzing aroimd 
him like hail. Don't believe he'd know how 
to pray at the judgment seat! When they 
picked him up at Gettysburg with his leg 
shot in two, he was still a-swearing. But I 
reckon he didn't mean no disrespect to the 
Ahnighty. Your pa is a great man, and we 
young fellows in them days would have 
followed him into hell fire, I reckon. We 
were in some mighty tight places. Caught 
in a ridge of rocks one day with a skirmish 
line of Yanks on either side. I don't want 
no hotter place than that. But the Colonel 
was as cool as you please. Lit his old corn- 
cob pipe — even gentlemen smoked them in 
those days — didn't have nothing else — 
and he climbed up on that there ridge and 
signalled for help down the valley. Yanks 
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thought there was a whole army behind the 
hill and they lit out. Signalling down the 
valley was a hoax. Colonel knowed there 
wasn't another regiment of Confeds nearer 
than twenty-five miles.'' 

"IVe heard of the signalling/' said Rich- 
ard quietly. 

"Reckon you have," said the ragged old 
soldier. "Reckon everybody's heard of it. 
Your pa's a great man. Used to call him 
the * Fighting Bantam' in them days, 'cause 
he was undersized, and all the other Matter- 
sons have been tall men like you. Reckon 
you favor your grandfather; he stood six 
feet three in his socks; he was a Mexican 
War veteran — fighting runs in the blood. 
Your pa sure was a great soldier, a great 
man. 

"Thanks," said Richard genially, holding 
out his hand. "Every son likes to hear his 
father praised. Come and see us. The 
Colonel will be glad to have you, I 
know." 
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"Well, I ain't sure of that/' said the old 
man reflectively, wiping his mouth on his 
coat-sleeve. "I ain't nothing but poor white, 
and I know my place. Mustering out a 
regiment is one thmg, and parior visitors is 
another." 

Richard smiled. He had held so many 
heated debates on the equahty of man, the 
absurdity of social distinctions in a democ- 
racy, and he had been leading the academic 
life so long, that he had almost forgotten th©: 
old South's taut lines of aristocracy. 

"Nonsense," he said aloud, patting the 
old man on the back, "you are both old 
soldiers: that's reason enough to get together. 
I thought my sister would drive over to 
meet me. I sent a telegram." 

"Reckon you did," agreed the old fellow 
reminiscently. "So that was your telegram? 
Reckon you can find it lying on the desk 
in the oflBce. The operator had a spell of 
cramps and had to go home. He said the 
telegram wa'n't important, no weddings nor 
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deaths, and he never did beKeve In people 
telegraphing about nothing." 

Richard laughed. 

"It's good for a man to realize his own 
nothingness. I forgot I Uved m a country 
where they send telegrams by mail. I'll leave 
my grip here until to-morrow. It's a Uttle 
too heavy for a four-mile tramp. Good-by 
to you." 

The old man straightened up and gave 
the mihtary salute. 

"Tell the Colonel you seen Jeb Jackson," 
he said. 

Some of Richard's natural buoyancy re- 
turned to him as he strode along the moist 
brown roadway. The fii;st poignant sense of 
disappointment had passed. Since he had 
to break away from the life that most at- 
tracted him, he would not play the coward, 
the shirker, the grumbler. His duty seemed 
so clearly outUned that it did not offer even 
the privilege of choice. 

The air was fresh and full of the delicious 
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earthy odors of early spring. Richard won- 
dered a little at his own unexpected sense of 
elation. By nature introspective, the past 
two years had added to his habit of self- 
examination. He had experienced many 
moods since the receipt of his sister's, letter, 
but this was his nearest approach to anything 
like contentment. It had been hard to be 
called from the congenial atmosphere of 
study, from the preparation for his life-work, 
a life planned for the service of others. His 
own bodily necessities had seemed too slight 
to need consideration. Ever since the 
thoughtful days of his boyhood he had 
dreamed of going out in the world as a war- 
rior, at first as an armored knight of ro- 
mance battling for weak children and beggars 
by the dusty high-road, or fighting his way 
across slippery moats to rescue sickly maidens 
from cold castle towers. Then, out of the 
haze of these medieval ambitions, had come a 
definite desire to grapple with the more 
subtle powers in his own complex civiUza- 
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tion; to denounce greed, to defend the poor 
from their own ignorance, to demand justice 
for labor, to study preventive measures that 
would relieve the multitudinous forms of 
suflfering, while all the time he would strug- 
gle to infuse a sense of the supernatural into 
the material mass, arming men against de- 
spair with the strength and knowledge of 
their own immortaKty. 

But the great dream was ended. He must 
go down into the competitive world, and 
plan like a miUion other men for the imme- 
diate needs of himself and his family. 

There had been some satisfaction in his 
departure from the seminary, that helped to 
offset the tragedy of that leave-taking. His 
teachers had expressed such genuine regret; 
the students had crowded around him, full 
of sorrowing sympathy; Jeff Wilcox's loyalty 
had cheered him, and the old freight agent 
had contributed, all unconsciously, to lessen 
the darkness of his homecoming. 

For between Richard and his father there 
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had never been any real companionship or 
aflfeetion. The Colonel's spirit was martial, 
and, since that dismal day at Appomattox, 
finding no legitimate outlet, it had exploited 
itself in acts of small tyranny in the house- 
hold. The loss of his leg at Gettysburg had 
given him all the selfish privileges of an 
invaKd. He did not care to read; he had 
always considered manual labor degrading. 
He loved horses and dogs and the excitement 
of riding to hounds — the fact that he had 
an artificial leg had never deterred hini from 
reckless feats of horsemanship. 

Richard did not resemble his father in any 
way, for he had inherited much of his moth- 
er's gentleness; he grew to be a bookish, 
dreamy boy, and the indolent Colonel, dis- 
approving of such development, soon fell 
into the habit of ignoring him. Twice they 
had come to open warfare — the first time 
when Richard was only ten years old. The 
boy had held out protecting arms tp a Uttle 
fox that was nearly spent with running, and 
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had hidden it in the hay loft while the eager, 
red-mouthed hounds sniffed around the barn- 
yard fence, and the merry himters came rid- 
ing from the woods to question him. 

It had required courage to stand his 
ground and confess to them what he had 
done; but, forgetting himself, he had pleaded 
so hard for the Kfe of the httle animal that 
one of the young ladies of the party added 
her entreaties to his, and because she was 
the belle and beauty of the county, not one 
man ventured an objection, and she led 
them laughing away, promising them roast 
turkey and dumpUngs if they would return 
and dine with her. 

When the Colonel heard of the episode his 
face turned an apoplectic purple — that a 
son of his should interfere with the gentle- 
manly sport of his friends and neighbors was 
an unforgivable offence. He stormed and 
swore at the trembUng boy, and struck him 
so hard with his clenched fist that Richard 
bore the bruise for days. 
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The next difficulty between them did not 
occur until some time later. The Colonel 
was going duck-shooting, and, in a rare 
mood of paternal interest, had decided to 
take Richard with him. Richard had been 
trained by his mother to an attitude of 
respectful obedience, so he. made no objec- 
tion to his father's suggestion. Even when 
the Colonel ordered him to wade out into 
the shallow river to pick up a wounded bird 
that had fallen and floated a httle beyond 
their reach, he turned up his trousers and 
went in without complaint, though the 
water at the edges showed films of ice. 

The Colonel had made a fire on the shore, 
and while he busied himself whitthng sticks 
to a point preparatory to roasting the duck, 
camp fashion, he told Richard to dress the 
bird, and they would have it for breakfast. 
The boy glanced appealingly at the Colonel, 
then at his own blood-stained hands, and, 
without warning, fainted at his father's feet. 

The Colonel looked down upon him with- 
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out compassion. That the son of an intrepid 
soldier should faint at the sight of blood was 
not to be regarded as an idiosyncrasy, but 
as a grievous fault in character. When the 
boy slowly regained consciousness, the Colonel 
proceeded to discipUne him by sending him 
home in disgrace without his breakfast. The 
injustice of the pimishment left an indelible 
mark upon the sensitive boy's mind. 

Betty was more like her father. She had 
been left motherless when she was very 
young, and the ColoneFs personality had 
impressed itself upon her. She had had few 
educational advantages. For a short time 
she had been taught by an assortment of 
frivolous governesses, who were seeking mat- 
rimonial opportunities in the village. Later 
she spent one or two years at a "Polite 
Institute for Young Females," where the cur- 
riculum consisted chiefly of piano practice and 
embroidering floral pillow tops. Both accom- 
plishments Betty had abhorred, so one night, 
without asking leave of absence, she returned 
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to her father. Her conduct was considered so 
reprehensible that she was promptly expelled. 
Since the Colonel had no thought of forcing 
her to return, the expulsion was altogether 
supererogatory. This experience had brought 
her education to an abrupt conclusion. 

As Richard reached the long, poplar-shaded 
avenue that led to the old Matterson man- 
sion, he stopped for a moment, shocked at 
the desolate appearance of his home. A tree, 
rotten at the heart, had fallen across the 
driveway, and no one seemed to have had 
the energy to remove it. One of the white 
pillars of the portico was propped up with 
a rough wooden beam; shutters sagged from 
their hinges, the window-panes in the west 
wing were broken out, and part of the 
chinmey had fallen, scattering the shingles 
of the roof. 

"God help us!" said Richard, striding on 
more quickly. 

He had not before fully realized the real 
poverty of his family. Now that he saw. 
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every personal regret for his own future was 
laid aside; his one desire was to plunge in 
and remedy this pitiful situation. He had 
been home but seldom during the past eight 
years, for he had been late in entering col- 
lege, and his whole course had been a struggle 
to pay his way through. His father had told 
him frankly that he could give him no assist- 
ance. At the time this had seemed a hard- 
ship, for the Colonel had inherited a small 
competence after the war that enabled him 
to live with some show of feudal grandeur; 
he had servants, horses, a well-tilled farm, 
and ready money in the bank, but he was 
not willing to sacrifice any of his luxuries 
to aid or abet the impractical " bookishness " 
of his son. A few years later, when Richard 
wrote and announced that his historical 
studies had led him to become a Catholic, 
the Colonel was more than ever bewildered. 
A religious son was worse than a studious 
one, and both were incomprehensible. 

The Colonel had only the vaguest ideas of 
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supernatural truths. He was a g^itkman 
— a gentleman could not 1^, nof steal, nor 
turn traitor to his friencls — a g^itfeman 
never did anything dishonorable; he pre- 
served his honor at all costs, at pistol point 
or sword's end if need be. The Mattersons 
had been wise statesmen, great soldiers, hos- 
pitable neighbors. He lived ccMosistent^ up 
to this creed, leaving, he said, the praying 
to the women and the rest to Crod Almighty, 
Without any mcmetary he^ from home, 
even Richard's vacations had been bu^ 
ones. He possessed a patient genius for 
teaching, and a certain captivating charm 
for his fellow-students, so that he was always 
in demand as a tutor. Se«n^ral times he had 
gone to Europe with backward boys, who 
had to be "coached" all summer while they 
toured the continent with their strenuous 
families. Richard's visits home had thus 
been few and far between, and then he had 
come and gone half doubtful of his welcome. 
Now he blamed himself remorselessly for 
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his neglect of his family, tolerantly forgetful 
of the ColoneFs disregard of him. The old 
freight agent had done much to help him to 
this contrite mood, and the fact that he was 
needed in a home where he had hitherto 
seemed superfluous, added to the joy that all 
imselfish souls experience when they enter 
a wide field of usefulness, and realize that 
their presence is essential. 

As he neared the house four setter dogs 
ran out, barking at his heels. Betty fol- 
lowed, shading her eyes from the sunset 
glare that she might better see the approach- 
ing stranger. 

She was a slight figure standing against 
the dark of the doorway; her small feet in 
thick tan shoes that buckled high above her 
ankles, her mud-stained corduroy skirt graz- 
ing their tops; a middy blouse open at the 
throat, and an old gray sweater flung about 
her shoulders, the sleeves tied around her 
neck to keep it from slipping off; her curling 
black hair was caught in a loose knot. It 
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would have been hard to tell whether she 
was child or woman. Richard tried to re- 
member her age. He had always made a 
point of sending her some smaU memento 
on her birthday. She had been twenty-two 
last March. He hurried up the three steps 
that led to the wide brick portico, and lifting 
her in his arms kissed her. 

She did not recognize him and cried out, 
"Stop — stop — let me go. The Colonel will 
shoot you for this!" 

"You little spitfire!" he laughed. "Don't 
you know your own brother, Betty? Didn't 
you tell me to come home?" 

She flung her arms about him, crying half 
hysterically. 

"You frightened me to death, Dick. Why 
didn't you telegraph that you were coming?" 

"I did." 

"But we didn't get it." 

"They didn't consider it worth dehvering." 

"Jeb Jackson is an old fool," said Betty, 
stamping her foot. "He's always poking his 
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long nose into other people's business, and 
deciding what is best for them. He's the 
biggest gossip in the village." 

"Men don't gossip, Betty,'' said Richard, 
his eyes twinkling. 

"Men love gossip," said she with great 
finaHty. "They won't acknowledge it, but 
they always encourage it. Now if you had 
only sent us word you were coming, I would 
have come to meet you. Why, you don't 
look at all like I thought you would 
look." 

"I can't have changed so much in two 
years." 

"But you have," insisted Betty, holding 
him out at arm's length. "The year you 
left college you had a half-grown Vandyke. 
Now — Well, you must have shaved on the 
train. Your face is as smooth as mine." 

"Not as smooth as yours, Betty dear." 

"And you look — you look quite human. 
Not at all Uke a preacher." 

"But I'm not a preacher, Betty." 
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"I'm glad you're not," she said. "It's 
almost worth our financial failure to have 
you home." 

He regarded her tenderly. 

"I did not know you cared." 

"I do care. I need a brother dreadfully 
to take me to parties and dances and things. 
You really are very good-looking. I'm quite 
proud of you. I'm sure the other girls will 
be crazy about you." 

"Work will save me from that calamity," 
he smiled. 

She did not heed his interruption. 

"The Colonel has been so cross lately that 
I almost felt like flying to a monastery my- 
self. Everything has gone to pieces. Look 
at the house. We had a storm here two 
months ago that nearly blew us all away. 
The wind banged the shutters to and fro 
until nearly every window-pane was broken. 
Look at the chimney! I thought the whole 
house had fallen down. I don't see how we 
are going to patch things together at all." 
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"Patching is puzzling work, but I like 
puzzles." 

"I remember," she laughed, showing two 
rows of even white teeth, "how you used to 
pore over the puzzles in the newspapers." 
• "And now we will work out this puzzle 
together," he said, laying his hand upon 
her shoulder. 

She shook her head ominously. 
I'm not very dependable," she said. 
Yes, you are. Take me to the Colonel. 
Or — perhaps you had better annoimee my 
arrival! It seems a little dangerous to take 
this war-like family by surprise." 
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Chapter III 



THE COLONEL 



THE Colonel sat dozing before the 
fading embers of a fire. His wooden 
leg with its neatly fitting shoe was 
propped up on a carpet-covered ottoman. 
The table beside him held a motley array of 
riding-crops, bridles, dog-coUars, sporting 
journals, and a cigar box nearly empty; and 
the floor was littered with newspapers and 
muddy riding-boots. 

Betty walked noisily into the room. She 
had long ago learned the safest way to wake 
the Colonel. He did not want to acknowl- 
edge that he had fallen into the senile habit 
of sleeping in his chair. 

"Company, Colonel!" she said. 

The word held a certain magic. "Hos- 
pitality without murmuring" was the only 
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phrase in the Bible with which the Colonel 
was famihar. He let down his wooden leg, 
half lifting it so that the weight would not 
strain the strappings, and, rising, turned to 
welcome his unknown visitor. 

"Oh, it's you?" he said, without much 
warmth of feeling, holding out his hand. 
"I thought you had decided to give us up.'' 

"Never," said Richard, clasping the old 
man in his arms, "IVe come home this time 
to stay." 

"God have mercy!" said the Colonel. 
"Another bear-hug like that and you'll 
knock me off my wooden pins outright. H 
you expect to keep up your psalm-singing 
here—" 

"Now, Colonel," interrupted Richard de- 
terminedly good-humored, "I never, by any 
stretch of the imagination, thought I could 
sing. I Ve got a voice Uke yours — all I can 
do is to croak like a raven." 

The old man laughed approvingly. 

"I believe on my soul you have improved! 
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Poke up the fire, Betty. Light the lamp! 
Where are those good-for-nothing niggers 
gone? How you have filled out, boy! Must 
weigh close on to two hundred, and got the 
height to stand it. You look like the por- 
trait of your grandfather. They tell me that 
he was the handsomest man in the United 
States Senate. Women went wild over him; 
but your grandmother led him a dance. The 
toast of six coimties ! Betty, child, call Eph- 
ram to bring some wood." 

"He's gone. Colonel. I told you Ephram 
had gone." 

"Gone? Gone where?'' 

"He won't work when we can't pay 
him. 

" Impudence ! " stormed the Colonel. "What 
does he expect? Aren't the quarters com- 
fortable? Hasn't he got plenty to eat and 
to drink? Hasn't he stolen nearly every shirt 
I had to my back?" 

Richard was down on his knees replenish- 
ing the fire. 
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"Seems to me he's a good riddance, then," 
he said, hoping to preserve the cahn. 

"Not at all, not at all! I'd rather keep a 
nigger that had a good supply of my shirts 
than hire another who needed some. This - 

temporary embarrassment is d incon- 

venient. Money seems essential since Abe 
Lincoln's fool proclamation. That bank fail- 
ure hit me pretty hard, Dick. There were 
a few outstanding debts that had to be paid, 
and they left me nothing at all. You can't 
sell a crop that isn't planted. I hope some 
of your book-learning will help us out of this 
hole." 

"I think Mr. Tom Brent was terrible," 
said Betty, seating herself on the table and 
swinging her muddy boots in the flashing 
fireUght. 

"Betty," thundered the Colonel, "I told 
you not to say that again!" 

"But I think it," she insisted. "He was 
president of that bank, and he ought to have 
given us our money first. Dividing the 
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little left over with so many people didn't 
do anybody any good." 

"Tom Brent is my friend," said the Colo- 
nel. "He lost his entire fortune. You don't 
understand business matters, Betty, and 
neither do I. But if Tom Brent was to start 
another bank to-morrow, I would deposit 
aU I had." 

"Not if I could help it," added his daugh- 
ter. "I'm so tired of being poor I don't 
know what to do. My only party dress is 
a rag. If we could only establish our claim 
to the Fielding oil wells!" 

"What's that?" 

Richard looked up with some degree of 
interest. He was lying outstretched on the 
dusty rug before the fire, as he had so often 
done when a boy. The dogs had grouped 
themselves about him, and he was smoothing 
their pliant backs. As the fire brightened, 
the disorder of the room became more appar- 
ent, and seemed to augment the hopelessness 
of his task. 
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"It was a steal/' declared the Colonel 
emphatically, propping up his wooden leg 
once more. "I've always said so. The 
Fieldings are as common as mud. Old Mike 
Fielding was overseer on your grandfather's 
plantation. He says that my father sold him 
that land in Texas. I say his signature was 
a forgery. But since everybody is dead, we'll 
have to wait until Judgment Day to prove it." 

"We may be thinking of other things 
then," said Richard dreamily. 

"I reckon you're right," agreed the Colonel 
in a strangely softened mood. "I reckon the 
recording angel doesn't take any stock in 
oil wells. A little too inflanmiable — seem 
to belong to the other party!" He laughed 
at his own pleasantry. He was experienc- 
ing a great sense of relief in haying his son 
to lean upon, but he would not have acknowl- 
edged so much. 

"The Fieldings must have been bom 
lucky," said Richard. "Striking oil in these 
days is like finding a gold mine." 
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"I know it," said the Colonel, his face 
flaming; "and it all belongs to us. You see 
I was only seven when your grandfather 
died, and mother never knew anything about 
that Texas land, though it seems she had 
•paid out a lot of money hiring people to 
scare oflf the squatters. After Appomattox 
I wanted to go there and run a ranch and 
breed racing-stock. Then along comes old 
Mike Fielding with his papers, proving the 
land belongs to him. Fact didn't seem to 
matter much then. They told me it wasn't 
even good grazing land. Oil wasn't dis- 
covered there until about ten years ago. 
Now young Mike's worth a million. He's 
come back here to live because Texas is too 
hot for him in summer. He's buying coal 
mines, railroads, and the Lord knows what. 
I remember him When he only had one 
patched jacket, and wore his trousers hitched 
to his suspenders with a tenpenny nail. 
Mother was too shiftless to sew his buttons 
on. Now — well, what's the use of talking 
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about it? It makes me red-hot to think we 
didn't have the gumption to fight it out in 
the courts/* 

A faint hope stole into Richard's mind. 
Is it too late?" he asked. 
Late! About fifty years too late. Betty, 
child, aren't you going to give us any 
supper? " 

"Come on," said Betty, jumping down 
from the table. "I hear Aunt Dinah bringing 
the tea things now. If Aunt Dinah leaves 
us it will be the last straw. I don't know 
how to cook. We would have to live on 
cans." 

"Then we'll chloroform Aunt Dinah," 
laughed Richard, "until we have some sort 
of a crop planted." 

He offered the Colonel his arm, and the 
Colonel, putting aside his heavy hickory 
cane, actually smiled as he leaned upon the 
strength of his son. Never before in all 
Richard's life had his father seemed to derive 
any pleasure from his presence. As they 
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entered the dining-room Richard gave a 
sigh of reUef. Here was a famihar place 
unchanged. The great sideboard glittered 
with well-polished silver; the Colonel's chair 
and footstool were pulled out at the well- 
remembered angle; the table was set with 
care and lighted by candles in antique silver 
sconces. Old Giles, the butler, had been 
dead many years, but Aunt Dinah, his wife, 
still Imgered; she was indiflferent to wages; 
Matterson Hall was her home, and she strug- 
gled bravely to keep up the traditions of the 
house, trying to deceive even herself as to 
the actual conditions in the impoverished 
larder. When she saw Dick she threw her 
gingham apron over her head and cried out: 

"Bress de Lord! Marse Dick, Marse Dick! 
De good ole days hab come agin.'* 

"Dinah!'' The Colonel's shaggy eyebrows 
closed together ominously. 

Dick held out his hand to the faithful old 
woman. 

"You're the best cook in the world," he 
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said fervently. "IVe been to Paris since 
IVe seen you, and no French chef can beat 

you." 

Dinah wiped her claw-hke fingers before 
holding them out to receive the honor of a 
greeting. Even the ColoneFs beetling brows 
could not repress her hysterical chuckle of 

joy. 

"I knowed you would come/' she said. 
"You always favored your ma, and when 
folks wuz in trouble she was bound to be 
thar." 

*^ Dinah I'' the Colonel said again. He had 
no patience with anything that savored of 
famiharity with servants. Old Giles, who 
had accompanied him to the war as a body 
servant, had had his natural volubility so 
suppressed during his long years of service 
that he had acquired a habit of silence equal 
to a Trappist's. 

Now Aunt Dinah shut her hps resignedly, 
and stood at Betty's right hand waiting to 
pass the plates; the meal was a simple one, 
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but skillfully prepared. Hash, an artful 
combination of left-overs, was served on a 
silver platter with a well-seasoned gravy, 
the biscuits were baked to an appetizing 
brown, the tea was weak, but the dessert 
of peaches, canned last season, was delicious, 
and the thick cream that Betty poured over 
them made Richard forget for the moment 
that the days of plenty were passed. 

After supper Betty retired to the pantry 
to plan the meals for the morrow. The last 
few days had taxed Aunt Dinah's intelli- 
gence at contriving, and Richard's appetite 
had made the problem more complex. The 
Colonel returned to the library, and, taking 
a black bottle from the shelf of the comer 
cupboard, he promptly began his nightly 
potations. 

Richard sat down under the swinging lamp, 
and idly picked up one of the sporting jour- 
nals. It was a pink paper full of smeary 
black portraits of famous baseball players, 
and held many important items of news of 
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the coming season. But Richard had no 
clear idea of the page in front of him. He 
was wondering what topic would interest 
the Colonel; how he could keep this tippling 
from developing into a spree. 

"I saw a friend of yours to-day/' he began 
hopefully. "You remember Jeb Jackson? '* 
"No friend of mine/' snapped the Colonel, 
holding his glass up to the light with the 
approving eyes of a connoisseur. 
"He's a great admirer of yours." 
"He's an old idiot/' said the Colonel. 
He was talking about war times." 
No good talking." 

Doesn't seem to be/' said Richard with 
a wan smile. 

The Colonel put down his empty glass. 
"What do you mean by that?" he asked. 
"I believe I was trying to make myself 
agreeable." 

Don't try/' said the Colonel shortly. 
I like this hour to myself. I'll read the 
paper and go to bed. You go talk to Betty." 
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"I think I would rather stay with you." 

Two drinks had made the Colonel fretful. 

"I don't want you."" 

Dick put his hand upon the long-necked 
bottle. "I wish you wouldn't take any more 
of this to-night," he said gently. 

"I'll take what I please. If you think you 
can come home and dictate to me you're mis- 
taken — I'll do what I please; drink what I 

please in my own house, and I'll be d 

grateful if you will attend to your own 
business." 

Richard's Kps shut in a determmed Une. 
He pushed back the armchair in which he 
had been seated. It jolted the table, and 
the bottle was upset, sending a thin stream 
of liquor trickling to the floor. 

The Colonel hastily set the bottle upright. 

"That's d careless of you, Dick," he 

said, "or perhaps you did it on purpose. 
Thank the Lord the bottle was nearly empty, 
and I restocked my cellar just before the 
bank failed. I have some port, Dick, vint- 
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age '53. Have a drink and go to bed. 
You're altogether too sanctimonious to suit 
me. 

"No, thank you/' said Richard. "Per- 
haps I had better go and talk to Betty." 

He left the room with an exaggerated sense 
of his own failure, and going out upon the 
front porch, which was flooded with moon- 
light, he stood a moment in silent prayer. 
The old feeling that he was an alien in his 
own home had returned to him with renewed 
force. The heavens stretched above him 
starless in the white moon rays. The noises 
of the night — that strange chorus of living 
things — seemed to mock him in his desola- 
tion. A fresh breeze, chilled with the damp- 
ness of the woods, sent him shivering close 
to one of the fluted columns of the door to 
escape its cold breath. He put his hands 
in his pockets for greater warmth, and find- 
ing his rosary, he took it out and began 
telling the beads. 

The rosary was a long one, lacking all 
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ornament. The big beads had been cut by 
some pious, unskilled hand. It had been 
given to him by an old missionary, who had 
carried it on every dangerous journey he had 
undertaken, regarding it as a companion 
and comforter on his perilous way. The 
missionary, when dymg, had tried to explain 
something of this to Richard, but his voice 
had failed, and he passed away cUnging 
desperately to the hand of his favorite stu- 
dent. The imprint of his fingers upon the 
boy's hand seemed a last assertion of a body 
that had been subdued through a lifetime, a 
final protest against absolute dissolution from 
its passionless spirit. 

Betty came out upon the porch. 

"What are you doing?" she asked. 

He stopped his pacing to and fro. His 
little sister seemed very close to him to- 
night. 

"I was saying my rosary,"' he answered. 

"What's that?" . 

He put the black beads in her hand. 
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"Didn't you ever see a rosary, you Kttle 
heretic?** he said affectionately. 

She examined the beads critically. "How 
funny!'* 

"Funny?" he repeated tolerantly. "I 
don't think so. Don't you want me to teach 
you how to say them, too, Betty dear?" 

"Indeed I don't," she laughed, "and I 
wish you wouldn't." 

"Wouldn't? Why?" 

"I don't like praying men. They seem 
so — so — " 

"What?" 

"Unnatural." 

"But, Betty, men have souls to save." 

"Most men don't think about them." 

"Why shouldn't they?" 

"I don't know." 

His face looked stem and ascetic in the 
moonlight. 

"Neither do I," he said. 
Please don't be serious," she pleaded, 

and please don't pray on beads any more. 
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I don't like them/' A^ she spoke she flung 
the rosary over the raiiing of the porch into 
the tangled bushes. 

He was angry and he showed it, but the 
next moment he had gained control of him- 
self. "I'U find it in the morning/' he said 
quietly, and turning he went into the house. 



Chapter IV 

ANTIQUE SILVER 

RICHARD was accustomed to rising 
early, but the birds twittering on 
his window-siU roused him at dawn 
on that first morning. As soon as he was up 
he looked for water. Bathing was a bodily- 
necessity to which he had never been indif- 
ferent, but the old blue pitcher on the wash- 
stand was empty. There were no towels. 
There had been no blanket on. his bed, and 
he remembered that he had been half-con- 
scious of the cold all night. Betty had said 
she was not "dependable'" — this first day 
seemed to prove it. 

Slipping on an old moth-eaten dressing- 
gown that he found hanging in the big ward- 
robe, he went down stairs and brought water 
from the well, using one of the starched 
pillow cases for a towel. 
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The room, which had been his as a boy, 
had not been occupied for a long time; a 
gray dust lay thick on everything; a provi- 
dent httle mouse had built a nest out of the 
feathers that had drifted through a wide rip 
in the bolster case. The nest had been 
pushed up close to the roller of the wash- 
stand for greater strength and safety; now 
the terrifying splashing of the water from the 
wash-basin seemed a veritable deluge, and the 
mother mouse went scurrying under the high 
four-poster seeking safer quarters. 

When Richard had finished his ablutions, 
he fell upon his knees and gave himself up 
to a half hour of silent prayer. But his 
meditations were distracted. A hundred un- 
accustomed tasks seemed waiting for him. 
He must begin somewhere, somehow, with- 
out delay. 

He went first to the stable. Unbarring the 
door without effort he went in. The floor 
was in a filthy condition. Two horses lifted 
their heads hungrily as the morning sunlight 
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fell across their stalls. The first one was an 
old plug — gaunt, lean, rawboned; the other 
was one Richard remembered well — Span- 
gles, the ColoneUs favorite mount, and the 
Colonel's sole topic of conversation when he 
had bought her two years before — Spangles, 
whose purchase Richard had so resented, for 
the Colonel had paid as much for her as 
his whole college course would cost; Spangles, 
whose record on the race track had made a 
whole county famous; and whose strange 
name had been derived from the fact that 
her jockey had chosen to ride in a shirt 
ghttering with tin tobacco tags "for luck." 

Now as the horse raised her high-arched 
neck and looked at Richard, his old resent- 
ment toward her was lost in enthusiasm for 
her beauty. Standing in the filth of the 
poorly-ventilated stable, she seemed to be 
appealing to him for explanation and assist- 
ance. 

He led her out into the sunshine, and put- 
ting on a pair of mud-stifiFened overalls that 
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he found on a nail behind the door, he began 
to clean the stable. His real work had begun. 
It was a most discouraging day. Every- 
place he turned the need*^ of ready money 
was so apparent. Tools were rusty; handles 
fell away. The feed for the horses had 
dwindled to a small quantity of com; the 
hay loft was empty; the roof of the bam 
leaked. There were no shingles ready-made, 
and when Richard undertook to make tem- 
porary substitutes, he could find no nails, 
no hammer. The ColoneFs head ached, and 
he would not be bothered with questions. 
The niggers knew where things were. If the 
niggers had gone, then, no doubt, they had 
taken everything with them. He had prom- 
ised Judge Armes that he would ride over 
and spend the morning with him. The 
judge was the logical candidate for the United 
States Senate at the next election. The 
Colonel meant to make several speeches urg- 
ing his feUow-townsmen to this viewpoint. 
Meanwhile the judge must be set right on 
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several political matters. If Richard would 
saddle Spangles and bring him to the door, 
the Colonel would leave him to run the farm 
for the day. 

Run the farm! when every machine was 
clogged with rust — when labor was reduced 
to one pair of imskilled hands. It would 
seem easier to start at the beginning and 
build afresh, than to accept the ruin that 
the deserting servants had wrought; to de- 
cide what things were usable, what were 
entirely worthless, to know where to begin, 
what work was most essential. He knew 
that it was time to plan for a kitchen garden 
to supply their daily needs, but the plow- 
handles were broken; the horse half -fed. 
There were no seeds, even if the plowing had 
been done. 

"Betty," he said at lunch time, "we must 
have some ready money to begin. Do you 
think the Colonel would be willing to sell 
Spangles? " 

"Sell Spangles!" Betty's cup fell from 
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her hand, and was shattered against the edge 
of the table. "Why, Dick Matterson, he 
would rather sell you or me." 

"I'm sure he- would rather sell me," said 
Richard with a resigned smile, "but since 
I am not saleable, and since we must sell 
something, perhaps we could mortgage the 
house." 

"The house! It's already mortgaged. The 
interest falls due next month. I forgot to 
tell you that." 

"How much?" 

"About three or four hundred dollars." 

"Worse than I thought," he said. "And 
the Colonel won't sell Spangles?" 

"Ask him." 

"Have you?" 

"Once. He didn't speak to me for a week, 
and when he did speak — well, I was sorry 
he had spoken." 

"He has wine in the cellar." 

^^Not much." 

"Too much I guess." 
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"Not enough to sell." 

"Then let's sell the silver." 

"That belongs to you," said Betty. 

"To me?" 

"It was grandmother's, and she left it 
to you. You were the last representative of 
the name." 

"Then we'U seU it." 

"How?" 

"I'll advertise it in some of the big city 
papers. Why, Betty, child, some women 
grow fanatical over antiques. I was coach- 
ing a boy some years ago whose mother kept 
us running to all kinds of junk shops in 
Europe looking up platters and pots. She 
got me to study up the history of some of 
the old silversmiths. I — I believe these are 
very valuable."^ 

He was standing at the sideboard examin- 
ing the Matterson heirlooms that Dinah had 
poUshed every week for years. It had been 
old Giles' work, and his faithful spouse felt 
that this continuation of his labors preserved 
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her in some occult way from his "haunt," 
which she feared would return to upbraid 
her if she failed in any of his more conspicu- 
ous duties. 

And so it happened that JeflFerson Wilcox, 
seated in his new, ornate oflSce, saw an adver- 
tisement that attracted his attention. He 
was not in the habit of reading advertise- 
ments, but this morning he felt particularly 
idle. Having exhausted the sporting page 
and the poUtical news, he started reading 
the miscellaneous column, wondering at the 
strange things that people oflFer for sale — 
old magazines, shoes, half-worn evening 
dresses, baby carriages, canaries, rubber 
plants, antique silver. The initials R. M. 
and the post office address made JeflFerson 
suspicious. He pushed the ivory button on 
his desk for his stenographer. 

She came, patting her elaborate coiflFure 
with the unmistakable feminine gesture born 
of fear that false puflFs may fall away; she 
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was chewing gum, and that fact, added to 
her general look of stolidity, made even 
optimistic JeflFerson Wilcox pause before 
addressing her. Heretofore he had not de- 
manded a vast intelUgence from his secre- 
tary. He had engaged her because she had 
been his first appUcant, and because it had 
been the easiest and most obvious way of 
terminating the interview. 

"Didn't you ring?" she asked, storing her 
gum somewhere above her front teeth so 
that her jaw projected. 

"Yes,'* said JeflF. "Sit down, please/' 
He had been well trained in small acts of 
courtesy, and his Uttle stenographer, who 
was unused to deference of any sort, could 
not understand him. Sometimes she vaguely 
hoped that his poUteness predicted a lively 
interest in her. She had even gone so far 
as to write "Mrs. JeflFerson Wilcox" several 
times on her typewriter, just to see how it 
looked. The spasmodic work of her employer 
left her much time for dreaming. 
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"I want to write a letter/' said JeflF, "and 
I want you to sign your name to it. You — 
you see I want to answer an advertise- 
ment/' 

"What kind?'' asked the girl suspiciously. 

"This kind," said JeflF, handing over the 
paper. 

"Half -worn evening dress," read the girl 
incredulously. 

"No, Lord, no! This — antique silver. I 
don't know anything about silver, do you?" 

The girl's face grew pathetic. 
Never had any," she said. 
But you can inquire about some," said 
JeflF hopefully. "I want to buy some — 
antiques you know, the kind this person has 
for sale. I'll pay any price. Fact is, I 
want to pay a big price. If a person were 
buying antiques, what kind would be most 
expensive?" 

She stared at him in bewilderment. The 
frugaUty of her Ufe made his announcement 
seem preposterous. "Why should you want 
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to pay such a lot? Are — are you going to 
be married?" 

"Lord, no," said JeflFerson. "I've done 
many a fool thing in my Ufe, but that's not 
one of them. You write the letter for me, 
and sign it." 

"What shaU I say?" 

His broad tolerance encouraged this con- 
fession of incompetence. 

"Say? Can't you work it out? What do 
you women want when you buy silver?" 

She sucked the rubber on her pencil medi- 
tatively. "CoflFee pots, I reckon," she said 
at last. 

"That's it, but you call them urns. Urns, 
tea service, platters, waiters, everything he 
has for sale." 

"You're going to buy them without seeing 
them?" 

"How can I see them when they are a 
thousand miles away?" 

"But how will you know they are gen- 
uine?" she cautiously suggested. 
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"I won't know it. Yes, I will know it. 
If — if Dick is advertising them as solid, 
they will be as heavy as bricks. '* 

"Is — is he a friend of yours?" 

"His initials sound like it.'* 

"And you don't want to sign your 
name?'* 

JeflFerson was losing patience. After all 
there are some rudimentary qualities that a 
private secretary ought to possess. He 
turned in his revolving chair. "No — I said 
no. If you can't write a short note of in- 
quiry, what can you do .5^" 

"I can — I can," she said nervously, bend- 
ing over her notebook, "but — but you must 
acknowledge that this is not quite usual." 

"Of course it's not," he agreed, relenting a 
little as he saw the girl's eyes fill. "Men 
don't buy silver every day. Why should 
they? Stock up once in a lifetime and pass 
it on to your grandchildren." 

"And if this R. M. is your friend?'' 

"I don't know whether he is or not." 
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"Couldn't he — wouldn't he let you look 
at the silver before you bought it?" 

"I don't want to look at it. I tell you I 
don't want my best friend's ancestral forks 
and spoons lying around takmg my appetite 
away." 

"But if he's your best friend." 

"I tell you he wouldn't sell it to me." 

Her eyes widened: "Why not?" she 
asked. 

"Why — because he would know I didn't 
want it." 

She turned to her notebook again with a 
puzzled frown. It was all incomprehensible 
to her. She had Kved in a world which 
could not aflFord to cultivate its keener sensi- 
bilities. Collectors, installment men, loan 
sharks, broke down all barriers of pride. 
Pianos came and went in her neighborhood 
with magical rapidity; rugs were whisked oflF 
dusty floors and resold to more prosperous 
neighbors; men bargained and wrangled and 
parted with their possessions openly, and 
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when there were no possessions left, friends 
and relatives came forward and fed and 
clothed and housed them with that generous 
improvidence that keeps them forever poor. 

The letter was finished at last, and she 
brought it to JeflFerson for inspection. 

"Won't do,'' he said. "It sounds like a 
fake." 

"It is one," she said defensively. 

JeflFerson ran his long fingers through his 
yellow hair. 

"Here, give me another pen. I'll see what 
my imagination is worth. Suppose that I'm 
a rich woman with a passion for antiques. 
Hand me that encyclopaedia, and I'll trump 
up the names of some old silversmiths that 
will put Dick oflF my track. I am particu- 
larly anxious to buy an urn for my daughter's 
debut, also a silver platter — gravy dish. 
Jove! that won't do. They don't serve 
gravy at afternoon teas, but they do have 
plates — silver plates. Let me see — I am 
desirous of purchasing any odd pieces that 
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will decorate a table. Send description and 
prices to — " He pushed the paper from 
him, exhausted by his eflForts. 

"I'm afraid Dick Matterson would call 
that a lie," he said. 



Chapter V 



JESS FIELDINO 




HEN the imaginary lady with the 
"passion for antiques" had com- 
pleted her purchase of the Mat- 
terson plate, Richard received five hundred 
dollars by express. Four hundred of this 
paid the interest on the mortgage. The 
remaining hundred was expended with in- 
finitesimal care, every cent so carefully 
guarded that the Colonel was openly dis- 
gusted. Economy was an abstract virtue 
that he condoned only in the abstract. 
Penuriousness had never been practiced under 
his roof before. 

For three long evenings, from supper until 
bedtime, Richard sat with pencil and paper 
planning how he could spread out that hun- 
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dred dollars to cover his immediate needs, 
trying to decide which of all his necessities 
were most essential. 

The list read: "Horse, plow, harness, 
seed, bricks, shingles, fence wire, limiber/* 
Then, halting for a moment in his work, he 
would go to the bookcase, and getting out a 
number of farm journals, begin to study the 
cheapest and best fertilizers to add to his 
compost heaps. True to his habit of con- 
centration, he would spend hours poring over 
these old magazines, his scientific instinct 
roused by new methods, modem devices. 
Then he would begin another list of neces- 
sities: "Incubator, rubber roofing, tool 
grinder, gasoline engine, fruit sprayer.'' But 
smiling at the impossibility of securing these 
desirable appliances, he would throw that 
Kst in the fire, and begin again with the 
most rudimentary tools: "Spade, hoe, ax, 
hammer." 

"Betty," he said one night, "I don't 
believe I am very practical after all." 
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The Colonel, who was half-dozing in his 
chair, roused at the words. 

"Has that fact just dawned upon you?" 
he asked. 

"It's dawning," replied Richard good- 
naturedly. "I am just trying to decide what 
we had better do with that hundred 
dollars." 

"God have mercy!" said the Colonel. 
"Haven't you spent that hundred dollars 
yet, with the house faUing about our ears? 
Send for Joe Brown and have him fix that 
chimney; that last storm blew the bricks 
into the kitchen yard. Hire a nigger or two. 
Your hands begin to look like a plow- 



man's." 



Richard regarded his oflFending members 
with smiling unconcern. The palms had 
blistered and then grown hard; the nails 
were broken. The Colonel's hands were as 
soft and smooth as a woman's; the nails 
pink and polished; attention to them had 
always been his one weakness. 
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"Yes, we must have that chimney re- 
paired," said Richard reflectively. "It's 
dangerous as it is." 

"And I need a pair of slippers dreadfully j^ 
said Betty. " Satin slippers — here they are 
advertised in this department store cata- 
logue; French heels, chiflfon bows, five dol- 
lars! Oh, Dick! I must have a pair." 

"All right, Betty," he said, and to his 
credit he did not for a moment consider 
what that five dollars would buy. "I be- 
lieve it's one of our traditions to dance when 
our fortunes have failed us." 

"It is, sir," said the Colonel. "Your 
great-aunts who hved in Richmond were 
impoverished by the war. They gave away 
all their money and clothes to help the cause; 
they had nothing left but their ball-gowns. 
I found them dressed in white satin sitting 
in the drawing-room, playing their guitars, 
and, by heaven, sir, they hadn't a crumb in 
the larder." 

"I suppose it's in the blood," said Rich- 
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ard a little wearily. "Now we have a race 
horse — '* 

"I'll not sell her at any price/' said the 
Colonel on the defensive at once. "K we 
can't get a Uving oflf five hundred acres of 
land, then we don't deserve to live, sir — 
we don't deserve to live." 

"Perhaps I don't," said Richard humor- 
ously. 

The discussion had ended there. After a 
few evenings of fihal consideration of the 
Colonel's wishes, Richard found that all the 
old gentleman's ideas, with the exception of 
the chinmey, were impractical. K he could 
wrest a bare living oflf the farm this first 
year, it must be by his own initiative and 
by his own manual labor. The small debt 
that he was obliged to contract for dry gro- 
ceries and feed for the horses worried him. 
He could not agree to hire hands when he 
had no money to pay them for their time. 

Meanwhile he sought advice from the 
farmers who worked their truck gardens in 
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his vicinity, and he listened eagerly to any 
suggestions oflfered by the loungers at the 
village store; he read all the books he could 
borrow on horticulture, and he sent to Wash- 
ington for the bulletins that are issued there 
from the Bureau of Soils. When he spent 
his hundred dollars the items read: "One 
pair of satin slippers, repairing chimney, 
plow, seeds, spade, hoe, hammer, nails, 
hinges, window glass." 

After two months of untiring eflfort, Mat- 
terson Hall began to recover some appear- 
ance of past prosperity; the shutters swung 
on strong new hinges; the windowpanes had 
been puttied into place; the pillar of the 
porch had been repaired; the chimney bricked 
to its normal height; the roses bloomed with 
wild profusion in the carefully bordered 
garden beds; in the kitchen garden some of 
the earlier vegetables were ready for the pick- 
mg, and the green blades of com m the moist, 
brown fields promised an abundant harvest. 

But Richard had paid. 
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He was tired, physically exhausted by the 
unaccustomed labors of a day. Too tired 
for anything but a hurried prayer at night 
as he sank into a dreamless sleep; too tired 
for any intellectual relief that he might have 
found in books; too tired to think, to reason 
about anything except the clamoring work 
for the morrow — currying the horses, milk- 
ing the cow, plowing, digging, plantmg, 
grubbing up stumps, blasting away rocks, 
chopping wood, drawing water, working with 
old tools that broke in his energetic grasp, 
working, working feverishly like a prisoner 
trying to file his way out to liberty! He 
thought of the old monks following the plow 
in prayerful meditation. But he was not 
Kke them, he told himself. He could not 
work with the ease and distraction of long- 
accustomed habit. His mind was focused 
on the tasks he had to do, and the tasks 
were imremitting. One pair of unpracticed 
hands trying to perform the work of ten. 
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and hampered at every turn by the need of 
ready money. 

The Colonel was of no assistance. He 
viewed the changes in his home with some 
satisfaction, but disapproved entirely of 
Richard's methods. A gentleman did not 
plow his own fields when the country was 
full of worthless niggers; a gentleman did 
not clean his own stable; a gentleman did 
not do his own milking; a gentleman gave 
up some time to social intercourse with his 
neighbors. 

Richard found it wiser not to take the 
Colonel too seriously. 

"You have to do the social stunt for both 
of us," he said. "I'm too busy, and I 
haven't any clothes." 

The lack of fresh clothes was a real trial 
to him. He did not mind cheapness or 
shabbiness, but the few suits he owned were 
mud-stained, and he had always craved 
cleanUness. It seemed to him that he was 
always in the dirt. A grime had crept under 
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Ifis finger naik that he could not remove; 
the pores of his face seemed clogged with 
dust. It was when he realized that he was 
growing half-indifferent to these facts that 
he took his first real recreation. 

About half a mile from the Hall there 
was a small stream that bubbled briskly over 
rocks and roots, and emptied itself into a 
hollow. In this cool-shaded swimming pool 
Richard had spent many hot afternoons as 
a boy, but the pool had become shallow with 
the years, or perhaps the difference was in 
his own height. He determined to widen 
and deepen it. Whenever he could spare 
an hour out of his busy day, he worked like 
a beaver scooping out the dead leaves, dredg- 
ing out the stones and mud, digging away 
the bank on one side, and building a dam 
with the refuse on the other. When the 
work was finished and the water had cleared, 
the pool seemed a priceless luxury. 

Anxious to share it with some one, he im- 
provised a Httle bath house on the fern-grown 
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bank, and, garbed in a bathing suit that he 
had left over from one of his summer outings, 
he brought Betty out to watch him disport 
himself in the water. She was enthusiastic 
about the place, and ran home to hunt a 
bathing dress for herself, making him promise 
that he would teach her to swim. 

After she had gone he finished his bath, 
dressed himself, and then lay for a few 
moments outstretched in the shade, his body 
so still that some inquisitive robins fluttered 
over him unafraid of the big sunburned 
hand that seemed so impotent in its stiU- 
ness. A dozen duties left undone came into 
his mind to plague him, and destroy the 
perfect peace of this brief interim of rest. 
Perhaps next year the farm would pay and 
permit a breathing space; perhaps he could 
mtroduce some of the modem time-saving 
devices; perhaps he might dare to go into 
debt if a crop was assured. Now his farm- 
ing was all experimental. He had no faith 
in the outcome. 
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His seminary life seemed drifting into a 
dim background. He had put all thought of 
it away from him purposely. He never 
could go back. The Colonel needed him; 
Betty needed him, and, beHeving that he 
was facing the inevitable, the keenness of 
his disappointment lessened, and even his 
desire to return seemed dulled. After all, 
if the grind of the work could be lifted, he 
could find vast satisfaction in the life of a 
scholar. He could supervise the farm with 
an intelhgence that would make it a paying 
proposition; he could hve the calm peaceful 
life of the old-time planter, and he could 
write. It might be possible that his pen 
would prove more powerful than his preach- 
ing. His day-dream was interrupted by 
some one hfting his hand, and a woman's 
voice said: 

"I thought you were dead or hurt. You 
always were provoking." 

He looked up lazily. A girl stood leaning 
against one of the tree trunks, dressed in a 
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black riding-habit, which was covered with 
mud. She wore no hat; her hair, plaited in 
two thick braids, fell across her shoulders; 
her riding-boots were muddy to the ankles. 
One cheek bore a daub of dirt that made the 
rest of her face look all the fairer by contrast. 
Her appearance was so startUng that Richard 
rose hastily, oblivious to any conventional 
greeting. 

"Where did you come from?" he asked. 

She laughed with no trace of embarrass- 
ment. "I came over my horse's head into 
that mud puddle, if you must know." 

"And where is the horse?" 
He has run away." 
Which way?" 

"I'm sure I don't care. Please don't think 
of catching him. I never want to see him 
again." 

"But why didn't I hear him breaking 
through the bushes?" 

"I'm sure I don't know that either." 

"Are you hurt?" 
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"Now isn't that a foolish question? Do 
you suppose if I had been hurt that I would 
have been so solicitous about you?'* 

"I didn't know you were solicitous/' 

"Didn't I cross that stream on stepping- 
stones, and climb up that slippery bank, to 
discover if you were dead or not?" 

"And having discovered that I was alive 
you said, *How provoking!'" 

Of course. Don't you know who I am?" 
A friend of the coroner's, I should sup- 
pose," he said humorously. 

She met this remark by pulUng oflf her mud- 
caked gloves, and shutting her eyes until 
they were mere slits, she pulled down the 
comers of her mouth. 

"Now don't I look more familiar?" 

He laughed at the absurdity of the gri- 
mace. "I don't think I ever saw you before," 
he said frankly, "unless — " 

"Go on." 

"Unless you're — Jess Fielding." 

"I am. I thought you would remember. 
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I used to make faces at you over the fence. 
I was poor white trash dressed in a gingham 
apron, and a sunbonnet, snub nose, freckle 
face. Now — " 

"You don't look like that now/' he said 
awkwardly. 

Think I've improved?" 
Why, yes, I suppose so." 
And I suppose that's a compliment," 
she said teasmgly. "I never contradict 
compliments. People ought to be encouraged 
to say pleasant things in this uncomfortable 
world." 

"Is it uncomfortable?" 
"I think so." 
"Why?" 

"Because — well people seldom get what 
they want, and when they do — they don't 
want it. Isn't that lucid? 
Very," he smiled. 
You haven't got what you want. 
How do you know?" 
I heard you wanted to be a priest.' 
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He was a trifle annoyed at this discussion 
of his private aflfairs. 
• "I've given up that idea/' he said quietly. 

She sat down beside him, and began to 
scrape the mud oflf her riding boots. 

"So have I," she said. 

He looked bewildered. "I don't exactly 
see," he began. 

"Of course you don't. Men always want 
to see everything. That's one reason they 
are so unsatisfactory. They never feel their 
way round comers like women do. You 
thought of being a priest, gave it up — no 
disgrace in that. I thought of being a nun. 
Is that more startling? It was only a mood 
with me; I didn't have any vocation; I 
didn't even go to the convent to try; I 
couldn't stand the monotony of the life; I'm 
too turbulent, impulsive, impious; I'm just 
tired." 

"Tired," the word sunk deep in his heart, 
and roused him to sympathy and confidences. 

"So am I," he said. 
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"Oh, I'm tired of being useless, and you're 
tired because you have to work so hard. 
I'd like to come over and help you dig/' 

"I haven't any tools," he said. He did 
not realize the hopelessness that had crept 
into his tones; he did not know that with 
her quick intuition she had comprehended 
the struggle he was making. 

"I'll send you some." 

"I'll have to pay for them with radishes." 

"Haven't you any money?" 

The question would have seemed pre- 
posterous in a drawing-room. Here in the 
woods, in the strangeness of their meeting, 
the conventions did not seem to count. 

"No," he said. 

"I have too much." 

"Too much?" he repeated. "I did not 
know people ever had too much." 

"But they can. We have too much now. 
We used to have too little. You remember 
how poor we were. I had to go to bed when 
mother washed my dress. I only had one. 
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Poor mother died in the struggle; then father 
struck oil. Now he has silver mines, coal 
mines, oil weUs, railroads; IVe been every- 
where. I went to school in Paris, Germany, 
Italy. IVe been around the world three 
times; I've studied art and music and the 
languages. I haven't a particle of talent 
for anything. IVe motored, and driven and 
ridden on camels and elephants; IVe climbed 
mountains, crossed deserts, met all kinds of 
people. Now IVe come back. I know you 
will laugh, but I wanted to come back here 
where everybody snubbed me in the old 
days — back here to make good.'' 

But Richard did not smile, and she went 
on: "Father has bought the old Hedricks' 
coal mines, five miles from here. You re- 
member old Mr. Hedricks had so much 
trouble with negro labor? Father has brought 
all sorts of men down. Such a conglomerate 
mass. They live like pigs." 

"I know," he said, "I was over there yester- 
day. But I think that is partly your fault." 
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"My fault?" 

"You own the mines. You could build 
them decent houses, give them higher wages; 
I think the owner ought to help/' 

"H'm," she said reflectively. "Suppose 
you were the owner? I hear the Colonel 
declares you are; he's going around the 
county teUing people that my grandfather 
forged the papers giving him the title to the 
Texas lands. Without the Texas lands we 
would be nowhere. I'd still be wearing my 
sunbonnet and my outgrown gingham dress." 

"What does your father say?" 

"Father? He's not here. He's out West 
looking into copper mines. I shouldn't think 
it would be his mission to go to work to 
prove himself a pauper, and your father — 
well, please pardon me, but everybody knows 
that the Colonel is too lazy to work for any- 
thing." She got up and tried to beat some 
of the mud off her skirt with her riding crop. 
"I must be going," she said. "Miss Prunesy 
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Prisms wiU see my horse and get worried 
about me." 

"And who is she?" he asked. 

Miss Fielding laughed. "Haven't we 
asked each other a lot of questions? Very 
bad form to ask questions. Miss Prunesy 
would be scandalized, but being polite is one 
of the things I'm tired of. Miss Prunesy 
is a pet name I have for my old governess. 
She lives with me. She comes from New 
England, and is very punctilious. I call her 
Pnmesy Prisms partly op that account, and 
partly because I found her in a cheap board- 
ing-house in Boston, the kind of boarding- 
house that has one prismatic chandelier in 
the parlor, and that feeds you on prunes 
three times a day. I'm very fond of Prunesy; 
she chaperones me, and I mother her. She's 
not very practical; she's spooky." 

"Spooky?" 

"Believes in ghosts. Hopes to see one 
some day. Makes a study of the occult. 
If it weren't for her religion and her rheu- 
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matism I believe she would go live in a 
graveyard and try to chum with disembodied 
spirits, but since IVe adopted her she's grown 
quite cheerful and normal. Now I'm really 
going. Come and see me, won't you?" 

He shook his head. 

"I won't have the time," he answered. 

She held out her hand to him. 

"Why, that's the only reason I want you," 
she smiled. 



Chapter VI 



IN THE ATTIC 



WHEN Richard reached home it 
was four o'clock. He had wasted 
two hours of a precious day. It 
had been so long since he allowed himself 
any leisure that he felt conscience-stricken 
when Betty met him at the door and asked: 

"Where have you been all this time?" 

"I've been talking to Miss Fielding." 

"Where did you meet her?" 

"Down by the swimming-pool. Her horse 
threw her into a mud puddle, but fortu- 
nately she was not hurt." 

"How did she look?" 

"She looked rather muddy." 

"Oh, Dick, Dick, you know what I mean? 
Is she as beautiful as people say she is?" 

He seemed perplexed. 
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I don't know." 

«T\iJ— >x 1 1_ _x 1 !»» 



Didn't you look at her? 

"Why, yes/' 

"And you don't know whether she is 
pretty or not?" 

"Why, I suppose she is; I never thought 
about it." 

"Well, you are funny," said Betty with a 
hopeless shake of her head. "Most men 
think of that the first thing. I've been crazy 
to see her. They say she has traveled every- 
where, and that she was presented at court 
in a white satin dress with a train four yards 
long." 

"Must have been dreadfully in the way," 
he said. 

"I suppose it was. But think of being 
rich enough to trail four yards of satin over 
a dusty floor, and not care whether it gets 
dirty or not." 

"Let us hope the floor wasn't dusty." 

"You are never serious," said Betty. 
"Don't you know that all women adore 
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clothes? I'm getting dreadfully tired of 

being shabby." She sat down on the top 

step, and, leaning her curly head against one 

of the porch pillars, looked ruefully down 

at her soiled linen skirt. "I don't suppose 

I'll ever have anything," she sighed. "I 

came home to see if I could find something 

to cut into a bathing suit, and there's noth- 

:i ing. Jess Fielding seems to have everything. 

You know they have come to live in the old 

*^:- v Hedricks' house. People say they've turned 

'^4jit into a palace; brocade-covered walls; all 

* kinds of hand-carved furniture they bought 

in Europe; electric lights; five landscape 

gardeners fixing the groimds, and we — we 

have nothing." 

"I don't know," he said cheerfully, "I 
think we have a great deal." 

"We have a roof above our heads and a 
bed to sleep on; what else? We have no 
money, and I don't see how we are going to 
get on any longer without it. Bonny has a 
calf, that means no milk or butter for us; 
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the cow shed is leaking; there's some kind 
of a bug eating the beans you planted in the 
garden; the chickens need feed; the com- 
meal bin is empty. The Colonel has ordered 
a new bridle for Spangles — I don't know 
how he expects to pay for it — and — and 
Jess Fielding has invited us to a masquerade 
party, and — and I haven't a thing to wear!" 
It was a cUmax, Betty buried her face 
in her hands and sobbed. Richard sat down 
beside her. He felt weak with a sense of 
failure. From his normal point of view, 
Betty's lack of a ball-gown would have 
seemed a small tragedy, but he was not nor- 
mal. Exhausted by overwork in the fields, 
beset continually by the innumerable de- 
mands of the household, fearing to go in 
debt himself, yet having to struggle to keep 
down the Colonel's luxurious expenditures, 
Betty's tears made him feel powerless, 
mercenary, desperate. But his long-prac- 
ticed efforts at self-control now made his 
voice fall calm and unafraid. 
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"If it's a masquerade, any kind of fancy 
fixing will do. I'm sure we can find some- 
thing in the attic/' 

Her tears were like a sudden rainfall. 
She wiped them hurriedly away, reassured 
by his suggestion. 

What will you wear?" she asked. 

You're invited too. Where can you get 
a costume?" 

"That's easy," he answered. "I'll be 
delighted to stay at home." 

"But you can't," she said with great 
finality. "You will have to take me. I 
can't drive five miles through the woods at 
midnight, and have one of those fearful 
miners murder me on the way." 

"Do you want to go so very much?" 

"Dick! I'd be broken-hearted if I had to 
stay at home! I'd go if I had to walk all 
the distance. You will take me — you surely 
wouldn't be cruel enough to deprive me of a 
pleasure like this." 
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But, Betty, dear, I don't know what to'- 
do at parties." 

"You dance?" 

"I don't know how." 

"Then you'll have to sit around and talk 
to the girls." 

"I don't know how to do that either." 

"Dick! Didn't you ever go to parties ' 
when you were at college?" 
Not if I could help it." 
But you wouldn't disappoint me, Dick?" 
Her voice was very appealing, and she looked 
so woebegone that he put his arm affection- 
ately aroimd her. 

"I'll do anything you say, Betty, dear, 
but if we haven't anything to wear, I sup- 
pose that you will agree that we will have 
to stay at home." 

"But we'll find something," she said, her 
natural optimism fully restored. "Come 
with me and lift down the trunks. They 
are piled high on top of one another. I 
never thought of it before, but there must 
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be all kinds of dead people's clothes in the 
attic/' 

Richard followed her with heavy steps. 

His sensibilities were finer than Betty's. 

Her words: "dead people's clothes" had 

. made him regret his suggestion. To go 

9^ runmiaging among the belongings of the 

^* departed for a masquerade costume seemed 

*^ to behttle their memories. But the fancy 

was a foolish one, he told himself, and the 

situation worthy of another interpretation. 

After all, if Betty's mother and grandmother 

had been alive, they would have offered their 

wearing apparel willingly to aid the child. 

And if he was obliged to escort Betty, he 

determined not to destroy her pleasure by 

going grudgingly. 

The attic was a creepy place, dimly lighted, 
full of odd-shaped bundles that required Kttle 
imagination to transform them into ghostly 
shapes. One of the Colonel's old suits hung 
frotn the rafters, looking like the body of a 
successful suicide; a rag bag lying prone in 
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one corner resembled a fat old woman, who 
had fallen in a hopeless heap waiting for 
some one to help her to her legs again. Rich- 
ard opened one of the creaking shutters. 
The summer sunshine dispelled the illusions, 
and forced these castaway possessions back 
into a world of reality again. 

It had been years since Richard had been 
in the attic. He had romped here when he 
was a boy, but now to his maturer mind 
the place seemed sacred with memories of 
his mother. A little wooden rocking-cradle 
stood empty in one comer, a withered spray 
of roses on the ruffled pillow. As he lifted 
the dried flowers they fell to dust in his 
hands. He guessed that his mother had put 
them there, intentionally bringing them from 
the garden in all their beauty, and placing 
them where the pink baby faces had rested, 
marking a grief to motherhood that comes 
when cradles are outgrown and children 
emerge from that state of absolute helpless- 
ness so precious with the privilege of service. 
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In one trunk Richard's toys were treas- 
ured, and in a box were the curls that the 
Colonel had insisted upon cropping off when 
his son was six. Richard remembered that 
when the scissors had begun their work of 
destruction, his mother cried, and the Colonel 
had sneered at her for being a sentimentaUst. 
And Richard's joy at getting rid of his hated 
hair had been tempered by a vague feeling of 
indignation toward his father. 

His mother had died when he was nine; 
if she had Uved she would have given him 
the sympathy that the Colonel had denied 
him. If she had Uved his boyhood would 
have been brightened, his struggle to gain 
an education would have been lessened, and, 
in some wise woman's way, she might have 
made even this last sacrifice unnecessary. 
She would have fostered his idealism, and he 
could have gone on somehow in the life he 
had elected to lead. 

He banished these thoughts from his mind 
and turned to Betty. "Do you want that 
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big trunk lifted down?'* In these last few 
months he had schooled himself, when he 
began to have regrets, to seize upon the first 
practical work that presented itself, 

"Let's explore this camphor chest first," 
she said, falling on her knees to fumble with 
the rusty lock. "Oh, Dick! Dick! Look 
here. The very thing. It's grandfather's 
uniform — Mexican war uniform — not a 
hole — gold-plated buttons. If they had 
been brass they would have tarnished long 
ago. Look at the breadth of the shoulders. 
Look at the epaulettes. Try it on, Dick. 
Oh, try it on." 

Richard obhgmgly threw off his coat, and 
thrust his arms in the uniform that Betty 
held out to him. "Oh, it fits as if it were 
made for you," she cried, clapping her 
hands. "You couldn't get in the Colonel's 
clothes, but grandfather was a big man like 
you. Oh, it's the best kind of a masquerade 
costume, Dick. Dick, you look like an 
angel!" 
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He ran his fingers over the smooth cloth 
with some satisfaction. "A brass-buttoned 
angel!" he exclaimed. 

"It's just splendid," said Betty. "Such 
a lot of buttons, and the fit! Oh, Dick, you 
really ought to join the army. You're — 
you're just superb. Now if I can only find 
something as good." 

He knelt down beside her to aid her in 
* her search. "Nothing here but men's 

clothes," she said at last in a tone of dis- 
appointment. 

"Shirts," said Richard triumphantly. 
"Ruffled shirts. I'm going to replenish my 
wardrobe; they may be a hundred years 
behind the times, but they are clean, Betty, 
they are clean! I'll hft down this other 
trunk for you. Surely we can find 
something for ^ you among so many 
boxes." 

"Take oflf that coat," commanded Betty. 
"I wouldn't have you tear it for the world. 
It's too beautiful. You can't miss the mas- 
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querade now that you have something so 
fine to wear." 

He threw the coat obediently into the 
cradle, and exerting his great strength he 
lifted a heavily-packed trunk from the pile 
that reached to the ceiling. As he did so 
a thin box clattered to his feet, and a heap 
of old letters were scattered on the floor. As 
he stooped to pick them up, mechanically, 
the yellow papers suggested a thought to him. 

" Betty,'* he said, "did you ever hear any 
one besides the Colonel talk about our claim 
to that Texas land?'* 

"No," said Betty, busy with the refrac- 
tory lid of the trunk. "Did you.^^" 

"Miss Fielding mentioned it to-day," he 
answered. 

"Jess Fielding?" 

"She said they might belong to us." 

"Then why doesn't she give them back?" 
Why should she? We can't prove it." 
But why couldn't we?" 
I've been thinking that," he said slowly. 
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and his eyes were fixed upon the papers in 
his hand. "These papers are my grand- 
father's. This seems to be a love letter." 

"Oh, let me see/' said Betty jumping up. 
She leaned against her brother's shoulder, 
and for a time they stood in silence, both 
intent upon this romance of long ago. 

"I don't call that a love letter," she said 
at last. "It's too stilted." 

"I don't know," said Richard. "I don't 
believe I'm an authority on the subject." 

"Didn't you ever get one? Didn't you 
know any girls when you were at college?" 
They didn't write me letters." 
Dear me! I don't see why. But they 
will after they see you in that gorgeous 
uniform." 

He smiled a Kttle wearily. 

"Don't frighten me, Betty," he said. 

"Pooh!" said Betty. "Everybody gets 
love letters; I've got a band-box full 
myself." 

"You?" 
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"Of course. I may Kve out here in the 
wild woods, but we occasionally have visitors 
in the coimty. No girl could live this far 
South without getting love letters/" 

"I'll take your word for it/' he agreed. 
He was turning over the papers with more 
interest. "Betty/' he said, "if there is any 
truth in what the Colonel believes that the 
title was forged, well, here we have grand- 
father's signature dozens of times on these 
letters. I'm going to take this box to my 
room. I'm going to sit up nights. I'm 
going to see if there's any truth or law or 
justice in that Fielding claim. How would 
you like to have a million dollars, Betty, 
dear?" 

A million! I would die of joy," she said. 
Then we had better not try to get it if 
the effect is to be so deplorable." 

"It would be delightful," said Betty, 
pausing for a moment in her foraging. 
"Then we would have everything that Jess 
Fielding has now." 
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"Well, I don't know that that phase of it 
especially appeals to me. If we only had 
something/' 

"If we only had," said Betty shaking her 
head. "Oh! I want a good riding-horse. 
The Colonel won't let me ride Spangles. I 
have stolen her twice on the sly." 

"Betty, Betty," he said disapprovingly, 
"You had no right to do that. Spangles 
is no fit horse for a woman to ride. She 
wiU kiU you." 

"I don't care if she does," said Betty, with 
a willful toss of her head. 

Richard forced her to look straight into 
his face. "Betty," he began, "I hate to hear 
you talk like that. Promise me that you 
won't ride Spangles any more. Promise 



me. 



"Well, I won't if we get the Fielding's 
money. Then we can have the finest stables 
in the state. Oh! I love blooded horses, 
Dick." 

"So do I," he admitted. 
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"And we could travel, Dick, travel every- 
where — Europe — Asia — and we could go 
to India and shoot tigers, Dick/' 

"That's about the last of my ambitions/' 

"I'd dote on shooting tigers, Dick, and I 
could, too; I'm a good shot. The Colonel 
and I have been shooting at targets ever 
since I was big enough to hold a pistol. 
But what's the use? No fim shooting rabbits 
here." 

"Well, you can leave me out of the India 
expedition; I'll go to Italy, buy myself a 
gondola, and lie on my back for six months 
and rest." 

What's the use of talking," said Betty, 
we'll never have anything. Oh, yes, we 
will! Look here. Oh, look here!" 

From the bottom of the trimk she brought 
a white satin dress festooned in lace and 
orange blossoms. "Oh, Dick — Dick!" she 
cried in an ecstasy. "It's my grandmother's 
wedding-gown. Big as a balloon, and here 
— here is the hoop-skirt to go with it." 
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"But, Betty, child, you can't wear that. 
That's some sort of a cage/' 

"It's a hoop-skirt, Dick! And isn't it 
funny! And won't I look fine! You and I 
will be the greatest things at the party." 
She gathered up the old-fashioned dress and 
the white wedding veil. "I'm going to my 
room to try them on." 

Richard shut the window and followed her. 
"Have you your uniform?" she asked.* 

But he had forgotten it. In one arm he 
carried a dozen of his grandfather's shirts, 
in the other hand he held the tin box of 
papers. It beat against the banisters as he 
descended the narrow stairs. 



Chapter Vn 



THE colonel's SWORD 



RICHARD had expected that the 
Colonel would take some interest in 
the papers that he had found in the 
attic. He brought them downstairs next 
evening, and spread them on the mahogany 
table that stood under the Ubrary lamp. 

The Colonel picked up one or two of the 
letters, carelessly adjusted his eyeglasses, 
and after glancing at the faded pages, he put 
them down and thumped upon the table to 
show his emphatic disapproval. 

"What rot! I didn't know my father 
could be such a fool.'' 

"My grandmother must have been very 
beautiful," said Richard reflectively. 

"Beautiful?" sputtered the Colonel. "Of 
course she was beautiful. In those days men 
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weren't looking for some sour-faced, intel- 
lectual, spectacled woman to put at the head 
of their table. By heaven, sir, it's a woman's 
business to be beautiful." 

See, here are some verses," said Richard, 
that seem to prove it: 
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** Such beauty I have ne'er beheld. 
Your violet eyes, your raven hair. 
If I could die to prove my love 
I'd welcome death, my lady fair." 

They do soimd — rather feverish. I wonder 
if men really feel that way." 

"Feel?" repeated the Colonel, staring at 
his son in astonishment. "Do you mean to 
say that you have never been in love?" 

"I can't say that I have." 

"Then for the Lord's sake go and try it. 
Why, you must have the make-up of a fish, 
sir. When I was your age I had courted 
half the girls in the county." 

The old look of weariness came into Rich- 
ard's eyes. 

"I suppose it was the fashion, then," he 
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said. He put the letters into the box and 
carried them back to his room. The Colonel 
was wiUing to keep on swearing that the 
Fielding title was a forged one, but he con- 
sidered Richard's eflForts to prove it practi- 
cally useless. He frankly said that he was 
not willing to strain his eyes going through 
all that "mooning slush'' to convince 
himself of a fact he knew already. 

"But we might convince the court," 
Richard had said. 

"The courts are corrupt," reiterated the 
Colonel with a conviction that precluded 
argument. "What justice can you expect 
from a Yankee judge that had his eye shot 
out at Manassas?" 

"I believe that justice is supposed to be 
bUnd," Richard suggested dryly. 

"But not squint-eyed," said the Colonel 
who always enjoyed the last word in an 
argimient. 

Richard went to bed that night with the 
feeling that the Fielding case was hopeless. 
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There was no escape for him from the grime 
of the fields, the imcongenial labor that began 
with every dawn. Of what use was his col- 
lege course, his university training? He was 
a farm hand, ignorant of his work, deprived 
even of meager wages. Where could he get 
money for the simple every-day necessities? 
He thought of writing, teaching, translating, 
but the ceaseless duties of the day seemed 
to preclude all further eflFort — his mind was 
hindered, his body heavy with sleep. He 
must trust to the fruition of the fall. If he 
had had any confidence in his achievements 
as a farmer, he would have gone to Jeflferson 
Wilcox for help, but he was too proud to 
borrow when payment seemed so remote. 

It was worry over his increasing indebted- 
ness at the village store that drove him 
again to the inspection of his grandfather's 
love letters, and having once begun to wade 
through the "slush,'" his original intention 
was almost forgotten in the interest he began 
to take in these human documents. He had 
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not had time or inclination for love affairs 
of his own, but the psychology of this ancient 
romance fascinated him. 

He had never known his grandfather, but 
he had heard him spoken of with vast respect 
as a brave soldier, a scholar, a statesman. 
He had been sent to the United States 
Senate, and had served with distinction; he 
had even been considered as a presidential 
possibility. These old letters showed another 
side of his life, as real as and more vital than 
his pubUc career. 

With a systematizing spirit that comes 
from long training, Richard sorted out the 
letters according to date. From the first 
formal note asking a pretty girl to accept 
"a floral offering,'' "to walk home from 
church,'' "to dance at the governor's ball," 
came the gradual imfolding of a strong man's 
passion. His first proposal of marriage, a 
strange mixture of humiUty and faith in 
his opportunities, was followed later by des- 
perate incoherent pages when he feared the 
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lady of his choice was in love with another. 
Then came other vehement letters breathing 
such happiness and confessions of unworthi- 
ness, full of ambitious day-dreams, plans for 
the wedding, plans for home-building, plans 
for a long, alluring future. 

Richard sat one night on the edge of his 
high four-poster musing over these letters. 
What a tremendous power love had always 
been in the world. Why had he never given 
it any thought? Since his mother's death 
— and his memory of her was made up of 
trifling occurrences that a child's mind accen- 
tuates — he had never demanded love from * 
any one. The Colonel had always been in- 
diflFerent to him, Betty regarded him almost 
as a stranger. Until the last few months 
he had never entered into her life. Now she 
accepted his services as a matter of course. 
As long as she was provided with food and 
shelter, she was oblivious to the tragedy of 
his efforts. Poring over these old letters he 
began to speculate about himself, and to 
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wonder idly if he were capable of great love 
for an individual. If he gave nothing how 
could he expect a return? Was the fault his? 
If women roused men, wise, judicial men like 
his grandfather, to such desperate states of 
mind, to such fooUsh poems and prattle, 
why was he immime? 

His thoughts were brought to an abrupt 
conclusion by Betty knocking on his 
door. 

"Aren't you ready, Dick?'' 

"Ready?" he repeated, looking up be- 
wildered. 

Betty stood in the hallway dressed in her 
grandmother's wedding-gown, hoop-skirt, lace 
veil, orange blossoms, white satin sUppers, 
her face flushed into beauty, her nervous 
fingers strugghng with the old-time silken 
mitts. 

"Betty, child, I didn't know you." 

"Isn't it great?" said Betty. "Don't I 
look pretty? I can't get in your door, these 
hoops won't let me^ I'm going down in the 
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parlor and practice moving around in them 
while you get ready, Dick." 

"Ready for what?" he asked. 

"Oh, Dick, don't say you're not going. 
It would just break my heart to miss the 
Fielding's party to-night." 

"Is it to-night?" he asked helplessly. 

"Why, Dick, you can't have forgotten so 



soon." 
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But I had, Betty. I had — my mind 
seems so small that I can't squeeze in more 
than one idea at a time. Here I am sitting 
up nights trying to take the Fielding's 
money away from them, and they invite me 
to a party." 

"Pooh!" said Betty, "of course they invite 
us. Jess Fielding would rather have us than 
anybody in the county." 

"I don't see why." 

"There are times, Dick," she began smooth- 
ing her mitts over her thin arms, "when I 
beUeve you are stupid in spite of all your 
education." 
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"No doubt about it," he agreed good- 
naturedly. 

"And this is one of the times," she con- 
tinued. "Jess Fielding wants us to come 
because — well, it gives her a boost socially 
— we are the bluest-blooded people in this 
county." 

Richard smiled. "I don't beUeve she is 
such a fool," he said. 

"But she is," repeated Betty knowingly. 
"Women are all like that. We want the 
best people at our parties or none at all." 

"And your definition of *best,' Betty .'^" 

"Grandfathers," she answered unhesitat- 
ingly, "great-grandfathers, great-great-grand- 
fathers." 

Every man except Adam had those." 
Stupid!" said Betty, "stupid again. You 
know the traditions of this county as well 
as I do. Get into that beautiful uniform 
and come on. We'll make a stunning couple. 
See here are two Kttle curtain masks. I cut 
up one pincushion and one sachet bag to 
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make them; black for you, white for 
me. 

*'But, Betty dear, upon my soul it hardly 
seems fair to accept the Fielding's hospitality 
when I'm trying to get up a law case against 
them/' 

"Fiddlesticks!" said Betty. "What have 
you found out?" 

"Nothing/' ' 

"Have you any kind of proof?" 

"None." 

"Have you the shadow of a chance of win- 
ning your case?" 

"Not yet." 

"Everybody's dead," said Betty with 
cheerful resignation; "so you'll never find 
out anything. 

But I'm trying." 

"That makes no diflFerence." 

"Do you think she expects us?" 

"Of course she does. I sent my accept- 
ance two weeks ago. She'll be dreadfully 
disappointed if we don't come." 
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He was very tired. He longed for some 
loophole of escape. 

"Why should she be disappointed? "" he 
persisted. 

"I just told you," she said, beginning to 
lose patience. "She will think we want to 
snub her, and no girl enjoys being snubbed. 
If you don't want to go — I suppose I — 
can — stay — at — home.'' 

Her eager little face looked so pathetic 
beneath the meshes of the veil that he re- 
solved to martyr himself at once. 

"Cheer up. I'll get ready. It won't take 
me fifteen minutes to hitch old Pedro to 
the buggy. I haven't had any plowing 
these last few days, so he may travel along 
with a Kttle spirit." 

"But, Dick, you will have to dress — ruf- 
fled shirt — uniform." 

"I'd forgotten that, too," he said, "but 
I'll go the whole gait, I promise you, even 
if I do feel Uke a second-class hero in a 
melodrama." 
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Betty went singing blithely down the 
stairs, and passed into the blackness of the 
parlor. Once there she felt her way cau- 
tiously to the mantel, and, having successfully 
located the match box, she lighted all the 
candles that stood in the twisted silver 
sconces. Two mirrors that hung between the 
windows at either end of the long room 
reflected the flickering lights over and over 
again. Betty seemed to walk in a labyrinth 
of rooms with twenty other hoop-skirted 
brides pirouetting for their grooms. 

At last Richard came. Betty gave a little 
scream of delight. "Colonel, Colonel,'* she 
called, "come and see us! Come and see! 
Dick, look at yourself in the mirror! I 
believe you are the handsomest man I ever 
saw. Your shoulders are so broad and you 
are so tall, so perfectly proportioned, and 
those gorgeous buttons. Oh, I don't wonder 
that girls go crazy over brass buttons!" 

"Betty,'' he said laughing, putting his 
hand over her mouth, "you're trying to 
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make amends for dragging me out to-night. 
I feel like an idiot. Don't make me look 
like one." 

The Colonel came limping across the hall: 
"What's aU this?" he said. "What's aU 
this commotion about?" 

Betty dropped him a curtsey, her wide 
skirt spread out like an inflated balloon. 
"We are going to the Fielding's masquerade 
baU." 

"Taking up with that trash, eh?" 

"She invited us," said Betty defensively, 
the laughter dying out of her eyes. "I'm 
sure she is an educated girl, and she's been 
everywhere, seen everything, knows all kinds 
of nice people." 

"H'm," said the Colonel, pulling at his 
gray goatee, "the country's money mad. 
The Fieldings are as common as dirt." 

"I feel quite at home in dirt," said Richard. 

The Colonel turned. There was no mis- 
taking the look of startled wonder on his 
face. 
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Where — where did you get those 
clothes?" 

Richard stood at attention and gave the 
military salute. 

"1 am the ghost of my grandfather/' he 
said smiling. 

The Colonel's deep-set eyes filled with a 
suspicious moisture; he fumbled for his 
handkerchief and blew his nose with excited 
energy. 

"You have on the uniform of an officer," 
he said at last. "You should have a sword 
— my sword. The only decent thing the 
Yankees ever did was sending that sword 
back to me." 

"Because *of the brave fight you made 
and your valiant courage in defeat when you 
were outnumbered.' I remember the words 
of the message. Mother taught them to 
me before I was eight years old." 

"Did she?" said the Colonel, and there 
was something youthful in his eagerness. 
"I didn't know she cared as much as that. 
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You must wear the sword to-night, Dick. 
By heaven, sir, I would have been proud to 
have had you in my regiment." 

He reached for the sword that hung above 
the mantel, and imsheathing it he stood for 
a moment forgetful of the years. The cold 
impact of the steel seemed to revivify his 
youth, the only part of his life that had 
seemed worth while to him: the life that 
had called for endurance, decisiveness, self- 
denial, virtues that he had not felt the neces- 
sity of practicing before or since. The best 
that was in him had surrendered when a 
miUtary victory was lost. 

Richard was keen enough to reaKze this. 
The sword was holy in his eyes. 

"I don't believe I am fit to wear it," he 
said humbly. 

The Colonel returned to the present, irri- 
tated with himself for his useless dreaming. 

"And why not?" he demanded. 

"It means so much." 

"How can it to you?" 
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"I am your son." 

"You were bom long after the war was 
over. What do you know about it?" 

"But the sword! It typifies so much. 
Somehow it seems a sort of sacrilege to wear 
it to a masquerade." 

"We are all maskers," said the Colonel 
cynically. "All the world is masquerading. 
Your costume must be complete, my son, 
I'm only arming you for the battle." 

As Richard took the sword he stooped and 
kissed the smooth surrendering hand that 
held it out to him. This touch of reverence 
displeased the Colonel. He had no taste 
for anything that seemed to border on mediae- 
val ritualism. 

"My Lord, boy," he said wiping his hand on 
his rusty coat. " I'm no potentate, and you're 
no knight, hysterical after an all-night vigil." 

The atmosphere of ideahsm which had 
seemed to surround the Colonel was pierced 
by the words. Richard turned away. 

"Perhaps I am hysterical," he said. 



Chapter VIII 



"l AM fire" 



THE ancient Hedrick mansion, which 
the Fieldings had bought and re- 
modelled, stood on a high hill far 
removed from the black shaft of the coal 
mines. The grimy workers toiUng in the 
low-roofed chambers imderground had built 
up this palace with their products, but now 
that the house was complete, the rich in- 
mates must not be olBFended by the sight of 
the dirty, sweating mass of men who had 
suppUed them with these luxuries. Close- 
branched cedars had been planted to screen 
oflF this view of the valley, trellises of roses 
walled in a sunken ItaUan garden, which 
in the old days had boasted only a few som- 
ber box bushes. But now it was riotously 
abloom, and to-night even the trees along 
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the driveway seemed to blossom forth mirac- 
ulously, strung with tiny electric bulbs of 
diflFerent colors. 

Betty gasped with delight as the buggy 
wheels, scraping the new iron gateway, 
passed into this wonderland. 

"Did you ever see anything so beautiful 
in all your hfe?*' she said clasping her 
brother's arm in an ecstasy. "Look at the 
house, Dick. Why, it's twice as big as it 
used to be. What can one girl want with 
so many rooms?'' 

She doesn't live alone?" he asked quietly. 
Only a governess or chaperon, a Uttle 
old lady by the name of Miss White." 

"Miss Fielding didn't call her that." 

"I know. Jess Fielding calls her Prunesy, 
or some such pet name. I wish we had 
started earlier. I believe we are the last 
to arrive." 

As they neared the brilliantly-lighted house 
a man in livery came forward to take charge 
of old Pedro, who was wheezing from his 
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leisurely walk up the hill. Betty threw olBF 
the linen duster which she had worn over her 
voluminous dress, and, adjusting her little 
curtain mask, told Richard to do the same. 

"We haven't any wraps," she said, "so 
there is no use going into the dressing-room. 
Look at aU the people on the porch. If you 
don't put on your mask now everybody will 
know you. 

Since nobody knows me anyhow 
began Richard. 

"Oh, Dick, please, please act a little 
partified." 

"My dear Betty, what's that?" 

"Act as if you were at a party. Be gay. 
Don't — don't act like a monk in a monas- 
tery." 

He laughed. 

"Did you ever see a monk in a monastery?" 

But his question went unheeded. She ran 
lightly up the steps. A satin-coated courtier 
in a curly wig stood in the doorway. 

"Who are you?" he asked. 
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"A bride without a groom/' answered 
Betty saucily. 

"Then I'm the man you're looking for. 
Come dance with me. You can't speak to 
your hostess because she's masked like the 
rest of us. I'll propose to you if you'll tell 
me your name." 

Betty whirled away into the maelstrom of 
dancers; Richard followed her as far as the 
hall, imcertain of himself now that he was 
no longer needed. This life was not foreign 
to Betty; these yoimg men and girls were 
her friends, her neighbors. She slipped back 
into gayety, after the long, tiresome winter, 
with an ease and energy that showed Richard 
what the deprivation of it meant to her. 

For fully half an hour Richard stood half- 
hidden behind some tall palms, forgetful of 
his awkwardness as he viewed the imusual 
scene in front of him. All sorts and condi- 
tions of people seemed gathered together in 
the big flower-decked room. Characters from 
Mother Goose; characters from his favorite 
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fairy tales; characters from history and 
romance. Puritans wearing their pointed 
hats, austere-looking goddesses, cowboys, 
Indians, sailors, soldiers, devils, mingled 
before him with the fascinating incongruity 
of a dream. 

Mr. Pickwick balanced himself upon a 
window sill, while Red Riding Hood regaled 
him with some cookies that she carried in a 
splint-bottomed basket. Robinson Crusoe 
was dancing blissfully with Queen EHzabeth; 
George Washington was pulling Bo-Peep's 
long wiggy curls, and Oliver Cromwell was 
laughing heartily at something that Cin- 
derella had just whispered in his ear. 

When the music stopped for a brief inter- 
lude, Richard heard a hissing, crackling sound 
at his side. He looked down. A girl in a 
strange red and yellow costume stood beside 
him. Her hair fell about her shoulders, and 
seemed a part of the diaphanous gauze of 
which her dress was made. Suddenly she 
threw up her arms, and by some trick he 
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could not understand, her long flowing sleeves 
flew upward until she looked as if she were 
enveloped in a spiral flame. 

"Fm Fbe — Fbe — Firer she said. 
"Come out on the porch. I'll blaze the 
way/' 

He was a trifle resentful that his retreat 
had been discovered. 

"You're too dangerous," he smiled, hoping 
to escape her. 

I am, I am. I want to be." 
But I am prudence," he said standing 
stiU. 

"You're a soldier," she retorted. "The 
first duty of a soldier is to obey, the next is 
to court danger." 

He laughed and followed her, not knowing 
how to refuse. 

"I am only the wraith of a soldier," he 
said. 

The wide brick portico was crowded now 
with the merry company who had been danc- 
ing but a moment before. The spectral 
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moonlight seemed the one thing needed to 
make the phantasy complete. Richard looked 
around him wonderingly; he was surrounded 
by famiUar friends. The heroes and heroines 
of his boyhood had conspired to meet him 
in this unexpected way. His strenuosity, 
his weariness, his disappointment fell from 
him. He was young again, care free; he 
was part of this delightful unreal world of 
"make beUeve." 

The unseen orchestra began another waltz; 
there was a quick interchange of partners, 
and the porch was deserted. Richard 
stood alone with the flaming girl beside 
him. 

"I can't ask you to dance because I don't 
know how," he began half apologetically. 

"I'm glad you don't," she answered. 

"I thought you liked dancing." 

"I think it's silly for a man." 

"Then why do you do it?" 

"Because everybody does." 

"Is that a reason?" 
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"'I thought it was. Come sit do¥ni on 
this bench and tell me who I am/' 

"I don't know/' 

"Don't you care?" 

"How can I?" 

"Dear me," she sighed, "I thought you 
were scientific." 

"What has that to do with it?" 

"Doesn't science necessitate curiosity?" 

"We call it the spirit of investigation,'* 
he said. 

"Have you always been indifferent to 
women?" 

"I haven't known any." 

"You are not telling the truth now," 
she said. 

"I thought I was." 

"Don't you care to know any?" 

"I thought I didn't." 

Again her arms shot upward, the soft 
gauze waved about her head, she spun aroimd 
until she seemed a pillar of flame. "I'm 
Fire — Fire — Fire," she said in a low. 
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rhythmic voice, '*and you are a man of ice. 
Suppose — suppose that I should try to 
melt you?" 

The spirit of harlequin caught him at last. 
"I'm armed against all dangers/' he cried, 
and drawing his sword he pinned her traiUng 
dress to the floor. "Now you cannot get 
away until you tell me who you are.'' 

"I like my mask," she said. 

He threw his from him. "Mme is fear- 
fully hot," he said. 

She caught the bit of silk before it landed 
in the tangled jasmine vine. "It was no 
disguise," she said, crumpUng it in her 
hand. 

"I have been away so long I thought I 
had passed beyond all remembrance." 

"Not beyond mine," she whispered. 

Her tone bewildered him. 

"n this is flirting," he said blunderingly, 
"I know nothing of the game. You will 
find me as awkward as a Hottentot." 

The girl laughed. 
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"Don't you find me interesting?'* she 
asked. 

"Take oflF your mask, and I'll tell you/' 

"I prefer to keep it on." 

"Then you don't want your question 
answered?" 

"1 have intuitions." 

"And what do they amoimt to?" 

"They tell me that you will go home and 
think about me; it is a good beginning." 

"The beginning of what?" 

"Of your learning the game." 

"But I don't want to learn it. I haven't 
the time." 

"You think that now." 
I'll think it always." 
Your manners are not good," she ad- 
mitted. "Try to forget me and see if you 
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can. 
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Why shouldn't I?" 

Because you never had a woman talk 
to you this way before." 
"Is that why you do it?" 
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"Perhaps — because — maybe," she said 
provokingly, "Don't you Uke it?" 

"Take oflF your mask." 

"Never." 

There was a sound of tearing gauze, and 
she had fled from him, leaving a portion of 
her train impaled on the point of his sword. 
He watched her passing through the moon- 
light waving her arms. 

"I'm Fire — Fire — Fire," she intoned. 
He saw her cutting her way through the 
crowd that had again poured out upon the 
porch. Red Riding Hood gave a Uttle 
scream of mock terror; Boy Blue huddled in 
a comer and begged her to go away; Queen 
EUzabeth caught her in her arms, and cried, 
"Fire and bloodshed! You are part of my 
reign. Yours is the most beautiful costume 
in the room." Then OUver Cromwell came 
forward and claimed her for a dance. 

Richard stood in front of the low window, 
still watching her as she danced Ughtly in the 
arms of the smiling Roundhead. He had 
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to confess that she had piqued his curiosity, 
roused his interest. For the first time in his 
life he was experiencing that worid-old charm 
that lies in the subtlety of womanhood. He 
had heard some one say that there would 
be a general unmasking after the next dance, 
and, as he waited, he was surprised at his 
own curiosity. But before the next dance 
began, Fire had disappeared, Cromwell had 
sought another partner, and when the masks 
were taken oflF amid shouts of laughter and 
surprise. Fire was nowhere to be seen. Miss 
Fielding, dressed Uke several others in the 
room in the trailing gown of a Greek god- 
dess, greeted her guests. A little lady with 
bobbing curls and spectacles followed her 
around, adding her welcome to that of the 
young hostess. 

Richard, remembering the conversation by 
the swimming-pool, recognized Miss Prunesy 
Prisms at once, but the whole scene had sud- 
denly lost interest for him. He did not want 
to acknowledge his disappointment even to 
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himseU. He had wanted to identify Fire> 
and she had eluded him. Now that the 
young people had unmasked, he felt himself 
to be more than ever an aUen. In such 
a throng his hostess would not miss him; he 
would steal away somewhere into the garden, 
and Ue down on. one of the many benches 
and watch the stars. Then, when it was 
time for leave-taking, he would call for 
Betty, and they would go home. 

As he moved from the shadow of the win- 
dow shutter, he did not see that little Miss 
White was standing in the doorway, looking 
for scattered guests that she might invite 
them in to supper. As the moonlight fell 
upon his face, the old lady's eyes were riveted 
upon him in a stare that seemed almost 
sightless, then, with a haU-hushed scream, 
she fell fainting to the floor. 

He was beside her in a moment. Most of 
the merry-makers had passed through the 
hallway into the hospitable dining-room in 
the western wing of the house, but as Rich- 
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ard stooped over the frail little lady he heard 
Miss Fielding say with a calm that proved 
she was undismayed by the emergency: 

" Can you hft her? WiU you bring her up- 
stairs?" 

The old lady's ' frame was as spare as a 
sparrow's; her nerves and her energy had 
burned up any surplus flesh that she might 
have acquired in her late years of luxurious 
living. Richard lifted her in his arms with 
that rare reverence that youth sometimes 
oflFers old age, and carrying her easily up the 
broad stairs, he placed her in her high four- 
poster. 

" Now go ask the butler for the brandy and 
bring it here yourseK," commanded Miss 
Fielding, loosening the old lady's dress. 
"Don't tell any one. We don't want to 
cast a pall over the party. ' Prunesy has 
fainted once or twice before." 

Richard retraced his steps, and finding the 
grizzly-headed butler gathering chairs from 
the hall, he ordered him to bring the decan- 
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ter at once. The butler was too well-trained 
to exhibit either surprise or hesitation. He 
had been brought up in a region where a 
"gentleman's thirst'* was to be regarded, 
not deplored. 

Richard carried the heavy decanter back 
to the bedroom, and helped Miss Fielding 
force some of the liquor between her old 
friend's pale lips. Miss Prunesy gasped and 
opened her faded eyes. 

"Jessica, Jessica, dear," she said feebly, 
clinging to the girl's strong hand, "I — I 
saw a ghost upon the porch." 

"Nonsense," said the girl, kneeling beside 
the bed and gathering the Uttle lady in her 
arms until the bobbing curls were hidden in 
her warm embrace. "Prunesy, you are 
dreaming." 

"I saw him distinctly," said the old lady, 
trembling now, "I saw him in the moon- 
Ught." 

"Who?" asked the giri, stooping to kiss 
the wrinkled cheek. 
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He — he was once a soldier/' said the 
old lady dreamily. 

Jessica looked up at Richard as if she had 
suddenly remembered his presence. "Of 
course he was," she said soothingly. "IVe 
always suspected, Prunesy, that your lover 
was killed in the war.*' 

"But he was not killed." 

"Then how can you see his ghost?" 

"He died. He died many years after- 
wards.*' 

"Pnmesy! Prunesy! Your ghost was 
quite aUve. I'll show him to you some day. 
Here, take another sip of brandy — you're 
better now. All these years you've been 
longing to see a ghost, and when you come 
across a real substantial one, you haven't 
strength to question him. Come. I'm go- 
ing to send Martha to undress you and 
put you to bed. You will be all right in 
the morning. Sure you feel better now? 
Then I'll go downstairs, back to my 
guests." 
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Richard had retreated as soon as he 
realized that he was the direct cause of the 
old lady's fright; he stood in the hall out- 
side the bedroom door waiting to see if he 
could be of any further service. As soon as 
Miss Fielding had summoned a neat negro 
maid from one of the nearby dressing-rooms, 
she joined him upon the stairs. 

"I beUeve Prunesy was in love with your 
grandfather/' she said. "I think I remem- 
ber her hinting at it one day; and you have 
borrowed his clothes, I know, for ^ou look 
so diflFerent from when I saw you last. Or, 
perhaps, we are all d earning dreams to- 
night." 

"I believe we are,*' he admitted slowly. 

"What! You?'' 

"The whole thing has seemed very im- 
real," he said. 

"And you care only for reaKties?" 

The old look of weariness came into his 
eyes. 

"I'm tired of realities." 
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She leaned slightly on his arm as they 
descended the wide steps together. 

"Some realities are not to be despised. 
Food for instance. Let us go and hunt for 
some ice cream together." 



Chapter IX 

RICHARD MAKES A DECISION 

ON the way home Richard was very 
silent. But Betty chattered volu- 
bly. "Didn't the knight in armor 
look like a frying pan? How could he dance 
in all those clattering clothes? Wasn't Boy 
Blue a dear? Would you believe that Bob 
Fairfax could look beautiful? Where did 
Queen Elizabeth buy that absurd ruflF? 
Wasn't the house gorgeous? Didn't the 
grounds look like fairyland? Wasn't Jess 
Fielding an ideal hostess? Wasn't the sup- 
per elaborate? A caterer brought the things 
on a special car. What was the salad made 
of? Did the punch have champagne in it? 
Which costume was the most mystifying?" 
At last she paused for a response. 
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"Since I did not know the people, they 
all seemed mystifying to me/* 

"You knew Bob Fairfax, and Jim Peyton, 
and Tom Bird." 

"I hadn't seen any of them for twelve 
years." 

"Didn't you see any of them when you 
were here two years ago?" 

" No, they were all away — trying to make 
a living, I guess." 

"They come and visit their old homes in 
the summer. Then the county wakes up. 
I suppose we shall be very gay for a month 
or two, and then we shall stagnate again. 
Some one told me that Jess Fielding means 
to give a series of parties, but I don't sup- 
pose they will be as beautiful tis this one. 
Why, every man there was a picture, and 
the girls — I have never seen so many lovely 
girls. Which one did you like best?" 

"I only talked to one." 

"And who was she?" 

"I don't know." 
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Couldn't you guess? Didn't you see her 
when she unmasked?" 

"She wasn't there." 

"Why, Dick, she must have been there. 
No girl would have missed the fun of im- 
masking; no girl would leave before the 
refreshments were served." 

"She did." 

"What did she have on?" 

"She was dressed as Fire." 

Betty laughed softly. 

"Don't you know who that was?" 

"No." 

"She changed her dress." 

"What for?" 

"To fool you, I guess. Her costume was 
so extraordinary I should think she would 
have liked to keep it on." 

"Who was she?" 

"Men are stupid," said Betty. "I've 
always believed you were wonderfully clever, 
but I'll have to change my mind. Did you 
have a good time?" 
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"I don't know whether I did or not." 
"But it wasn't quite the bore that you 



thought it would be?'* 

"No," he smiled, "I believe I can truth- 
fully admit that." 

"Did you find Fire interesting?" 

"She was surprising." 

"What did you talk about?" 

He hesitated. "I believe we talked about 
ourselves." 

"All men enjoy that," said Betty sagely. 
"I begin to have hopes of you, Dicky; Jess 
Fielding seemed to go out of her way to 
please you. There were two or three men 
there who were insanely jealous because she 
chose you to bring her to supper." 

"She didn't choose me. It was an acci- 
dent. The party had one serious side. The 
little old lady who chaperones Miss Field- 
ing fainted on the porch. I had to carry 
her upstairs." 

"Dear me! How romantic! What made 
her?" 
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I believe I frightened her," 
Why, Dick!" 

Oh, it was the old, worn story of a soldier 
lover or something. She seems very old for 
that sort of nonsense; but I beUeve she has 
made a study of spiritualism until she half 
beUeves she can see ghosts. And in this case 
it wasn't so absurd because she took me for 
my grandfather." 

"You do look like his picture," said Betty 
with conviction, "and I suppose the uniform 
was startling. I wonder if anybody ever 
Uves single nowadays because he or she can't 
get the one desired." 

Richard laughed. "Whom does one marry 
then, Betty, dear? Somebody one doesn't 
want?" 

"Somebody that asks her," answered Betty 
solemnly. "I don't think it's quite fair that 
girls are not given the choosing." 

"I thought they were," he said, without 
much interest. 

"Some people have so few opportunities," 
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she went on reflectively; "of course there 
are girls like Jess Fielding who can travel 
everywhere, meet all sorts of men, entertain 
lavishly, and dress like princesses. I'm sure 
they can pick and choose. That dress she 
had on to-night must have cost five or six 
dollars a yard. It was a sort of golden gauze. 
I never saw anything like it." 

"I thought she had on white." 

"Why, Dick, she was dressed as Fire. 
Don't tell me that you are such a stupid as 
not to guess that before? You certainly will 
never make a ladies' man." 

"I guess not," he said after a long pause. 

Betty was right. He had been "stupid." 
What other girl except Jess Fielding would 
have talked to him in that amazing way? 
She had tried to disguise her voice, but her 
conversation to-night seemed a part of that 
other interview he had had with her at the 
swimming-pool. He found himseU rehearsing 
every remark she had made. What had she 
meant by saying that he would not forget 
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her? Was it true? Did she really mean 
that he had always held a place in her 
memory, or had she talked only to tease and 
bewilder him? 

As they drove along in silence under the 
steely gUtter of the stars, fragments of his 
grandfather's love letters came back to him, 
and he began to imderstand vaguely that it 
was possible for a woman to command a 
man's whole mind until she actually ab- 
sorbed him. 

But when they reached home he put all 
thought of her aside. The whole evening had 
seemed unreal — a page from his half -for- 
gotten fairy books that had charmed his 
imagination, but which had no part in a 
utiUtarian world where resistless forces chain 
down the spirit of the dreamer. 

Betty jumped out of the buggy, and ran 
into the house, while he continued on his 
way to the stable; old Pedro had to be un- 
hitched and watered, and by the time Rich- 
ard entered his own bedroom it was after 
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two o'clock. He threw himself upon the 
bed to rest for a moment, and he slept 
soundly until morning, dressed in his full 
uniform. The prophecy of Fire had partly 
failed. He had been too tired to remember. 

The days began again monotonously. The 
garden beds must be weeded and sprayed; 
all kinds of living things seemed to spring 
up to devour the fresh green leaves of the 
vegetables. He sent to the nearest manu- 
facturing town and bought a sprayer, daring 
to purchase it upon the installment plan, 
and he began to make a study of chemical 
solutions, endeavoring to find the most 
economical, as well as the most efficacious, 
for his needs. He was trying some experi- 
ments in intensive farming, and he was 
becoming interested in spite of the labor it 
entailed. 

One morning when he was hard at work 
in one of the outlying fields, he saw Miss 
Fielding come riding on horseback down the 
unfrequented road. He pulled his battered 
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straw hat over his eyes, hoping that she 
would pass him by, for his clothes were mud- 
daubed and his shoes showed a long rent in 
the side; but she stopped at the fence and 
called: "May I come in for a moment?" 

He answered her with what cordiahty he 
could, and started toward her to open the 
gate. Before he reached it she had urged 
her horse to the high jump, and Richard 
trembled for her safety even while he ad- 
mired her skillful horsemanship as he saw 
her clear the five bars of the sagging gate. 

"I just wanted to prove to you that I can 
ride,** she said laughing. "I don't always 
land in mud puddles. Warm weather for 
that sort of thing. I know you are busy, 
but I want you to look at these plans for a 
moment, and tell me what you think of them. 
I call them my Christmas tree village.*' 

She held out a roll of papers to him, and 
he took it gingerly in his dusty hands. 
"Christmas?" he repeated. "It's nearer 
Fourth of July." 
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"Please don't be so exact/* she entreated. 
"Didn't you ever have Christmas trees when 
you were a boy, and didn't they have green 
moss gardens underneath, and neat little 
white houses perched on the edge of a look- 
ing-glass lake? I am building some homes 
for those poor creatures at the mines. I'm 
sure you put the notion in my head. I 
drew the plans roughly, and gave them to 
an architect to work out for me. Those 
are the blue prints. I want to know what 
you think of them." 

He opened them with eagerness. He was 
forgetful now of his own personal appear- 
ance. "I am so glad to hear it," he said 
enthusiastically. "I see you have planned 
for detached houses — that's fine; they can 
all have flower gardens. This kitchen seems 
very practical; stationary tubs and running 
water will save lots of labor. But I don't 
like the roof, it's too flat." 

"Why, what's the matter with a flat roof?" 

"Makes the house too hot in sunmier. 
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unless it has some sort of an air chamber 
above/* 

"Then put a peak on it." 

He took the handle of his hoe and began 
drawing a plan in the dust of the roadway. 
"That would be my idea; I don't believe 
it would add greatly to the expense." 

"I don't care if it does," she said. "Give 
me the blue prints and I'll go. This sun is 
terrible. I must get home. You had better 
stop work for the day." 

"I can't do that," he said hopelessly. 

After she had gone he wondered why he 
had not tried to keep her. Why had he 
not, at least, oflFered her the hospitality of 
the house? Betty would have been glad to 
see her, and the big darkened parlor prom- 
ised cool and comfort after the glare of the 
sun on the roads. He might have joined 
her there at luncheon time. Perhaps she 
would have played for him on the old piano 
that had belonged to his mother — perhaps 
she could sing. It had been so long since 
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he had heard any good music, and he had 
learned to appreciate the best during his 
brief sojourns in Europe, until the lack of 
it, whenever he allowed himself to think about 
it, was a distinct privation. 

The day grew warmer. The sun shone, 
a red-eyed monster, threatening to wither 
and bum the far-reaching acres of com where 
lay Richard's only hope of a harvest. The 
ground was gray and cracked, thirsting for 
moisture, and whenever a breeze ventured 
across the tips of the cornstalks it brought 
no refreshment, only a hot fog of whirling 
dust. Richard prayed for rain. The heat 
had become intense, and he had been at 
work ever since sunrise; toward noon he 
turned suddenly sick and giddy, and fell 
face downwards in the cornfield, cutting him- 
self upon the barbed wire with which he 
had been repairing the fence. 

Then the rain came; great sheets of water 
that brought renewed life to all growing 
things, rousing Richard from his semi-con- 
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scious state. He crept back to the house, 
hardly knowing how he accomplished the 
journey. Betty and the Colonel were sitting 
on the porch. 

"I believe I have had a slight sunstroke/* 
he said, holding to the porch-raiKng for 
support. "I think I shall have to go to ^: 

bed." 

Betty helped him up the stairs with some 
show of sisterly sympathy, then ran to the 
well for water, and wetting cloths, bound 
them around his head. 

"We really ought to have ice,** she said as 
she busied herself with the bandages. 

" Perhaps we — will — next — year,** he 
murmured drowsily. 

There was always something lacking — 
some necessity. Would he ever be able to 
provide the simple comforts of life? 

Betty staid beside him for an hour. Then 
the sun came out. "You won*t mind if I 
leave you now?** she asked. "I promised 
Bob Fairfax I would go riding with him 
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this afternoon. He has brought a horse 
for me from his father's stables.'* She 
went to the window and opened the bUnds. 
"There he is now. Oh, Dicky, you won't 
care if I go?" 

"Of course not." 

After she left him the room seemed un- 
bearably warmer, the Ught from the un- 
shuttered window shone directly in his eyes, 
and he felt too weak to walk that far to 
close the blinds. FHes buzzed about him in 
their maddening monotone, and aUghted on 
his face, his hands, until in sheer despera- 
tion he covered himself entirely with the 
long linen sheet. Then he felt that he was 
smothering. The bandages grew hot upon 
his head, he took them oflF and dabbled them 
feebly in the bucket that stood on a chair 
by the bed, but, after an hour or two, even 
the well water lost its cool freshness, the 
mere wetness alone was Uttle comfort. The 
drippings from the bandages soaked his 
pillow and attracted more flies. He had 
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screened the other wmdows of the house and 
neglected his own. Why had Betty left 
those shutters open? Must he go on for- 
ever exerting every energy, and asking for 
no gratitude or service in return? 

"C-o-w — cow, p-l-o-w — plow,*' he began 
to spell words mechanically. His mind re- 
fused to worry itself further about his bodily 
neglect. "C-o-w," the word brought no 
image, "p-l-o-w,"' the letters were repeated 
over and over again; the only thing trou- 
bling him now was the arranging of those few 
letters: "c-l-o-w — no, that was not right, 
p-o-w-.'* Where had he begun; where ended? 
Over and over again the words reiterated 
themselves. Every now and then the vague 
fear came that he was losing his mind; then 
the letters returned again to plague him, and 
he would begin to spell anew, "c-l-o-w, 
p-o-w-/' 

At last he fell into a sort of stupor, and 
when he woke the room was bright with 
moonUght. A life-giving breeze came in at 
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the open window, and Richard finding his 
wet pillows uncomfortable, staggered to his 
feet, and walking dmnkenly to an old arm- 
chair, spent the rest of the night sleeping in 
its moth-eaten depths. 

For three days he rested. His head felt 
ao strangely Ught that he dared not go out 
in the sun, but he did not enjoy this en- 
forced idleness. So many neglected tasks 
seemed piling up on him that he grew rest- 
less and impatient at the restraint. He knew 
that he had taxed his body mercilessly, and, 
now that it cried out for some cessation of 
labor, he felt that it was only prudent to 
heed the warning. He could not aflFord to 
break down when his work was barely begim. 

During this period of convalescence, he 
turned again to his grandfather's letters. 
Perhaps after all they might hold a clue that 
would relieve all this anxiety about the future. 
Now that the drudgery of sorting them was 
finished, they promised entertaining reading, 
for they had been written at a time when 
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letter-writing was considered one of the fine 
arts. Richard turned the yellow pages to 
find where he had left oflF. He glanced at 
some of the love letters that he had already 
read. Somehow they did not seem so ex- 
treme to him now. He paused for a moment 
over one Uttle verse that had appealed, , tc^ 
his sense of humor — 



"You chain my thought by day and night. 
And once I struggled to be free. 
Now, even if you scorn my love» 
I cannot hope for liberty.** 

Unconsciously he began to compose coup- 
lets himself. 



You came as a flame in the moonlight. 
Fanned by an eerie breeze." 



He could think of nothing to rhyme with 
breeze except sneeze. The homeliness of the 
word brought him back abruptly to his task. 
He turned away from the love letters. They 
were wild, passionate extravaganzas with 
which he had nothing to do. 
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Here were letters written many years 
before the war, marking the first parting of 
the young husband and wife. Letters full 
of tender peace, happiness, and love stronger 
than passion. And, at last, here was one 
from Texas. One paragraph read: 

"You remember that the year before 
we were married, some years after my 
campaign in Mexico, my dear mother 
fancied I had lung trouble, and sent me 
to this State to spend the winter? To 
amuse myself in my idleness I bought a 
large tract of land, intending to raise 
cattle. I begin to believe that the idea 
was. a good one. What w^ld you think 
of our making our home here perma- 
nently?'' 

But evidently the young wife had objected 
to leaving her old home and kinsfolk, and 
so her husband had returned to her side, 
for there was a long interlude between the 
letters. The next was a short jubilant note 
announcing his election to the United States 
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Senate. Then followed many more from 
Washington, vivid pictures of the great men 
of the day; long interviews that he had 
had with Clay and Webster; detailed ex- 
planations of the burning political questions 
that were hastening on the war, but though 
these letters were full of enthusiasm and 
buoyant with the hope of a young man just 
beginning to realize his own power, there 
was in them a deep love and sympathy, a 
rare understanding for the suflFering httle 
wife at home, who was soon again to become 
a mother. 

"I would not ask you to endure the 
hardship of the journey, but I pray >that 
these few months will quickly pass. The 
separation is intolerable, and no material 
advancement counts when weighed in 
the balance with your happiness. 

"Washington is not a pleasant place 
to hve; the boarding houses are so 
inferior that many of the members reside ' 
in Baltimore, traveling forty miles by 
train every morning. The streets are 
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muddy; I think the river flats make the 
place unhealthful — the city is only four 
feet above tide water. The northwest 
part of the town is much more desirable, 
but it is difficult of access; a small creek 
divides the city from the best residen- 
tial section, known as Georgetown." 

The next letter was dated some years 
later:'* 

"I am so glad that you are enjoying 
your visit home. You are correct in 
your surmising that my reelection is not 
assured, but do not worry about our 
future. I feel sure that a fortune awaits 
us on our ranch in Texas. It is a great 
cattle country, a great cotton-growing 
State. Its possibiUties are endless. If, 
in the after years, I should 'die before 
you,, don't be persuaded to part with 
those lands. We will hold them for our 
childreii.'' 

It was this letter that decided Richard. 
He sat down that night and wrote to Jeflfer- 
son Wilcox: 
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"Come down. Believe I have a case 
for you, if you will take it on a con- 
tingent fee. All up in the air myself, 
but you may see daylight. No danger of 
starvation now, if you are willing to 
stick to farm products. Every known 
and unknown bug and beetle have tried 
to devour the vegetables, but there are 
a few onions left in the patch." 

JeflFerson replied by telegram: "Delighted. 
Will start at once." 



Chapter X 

THE OLD CXAIM 

JEFFERSON WILCOX arrived two days 
later without benefit to the raiboad; 
he came in his big touring car. (jog- 
gled, mud-bespattered, enveloped in a grease- 
streaked linen duster, he was not prepossess- 
ing as he drove up to the Matterson door to 
greet the punctilious Colonel who awaited 
him on the porch. 

The Colonel limped forward doubtfully. 
He was imcertain of his son's selection of 
friends, and he certainly was not accustomed 
to these modem, disreputable outer gar- 
ments that concealed every clue to a gentle- 
man's identity. But Jeflferson, like one long 
practiced in legerdemain, jerked oflf his coat, 
cap, goggles, gloves in a twinkling, and stood 
before the Colonel immaculately clad, and 
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holding out his hand with his most ingratiat- 
ing smile, said: 

"I'm Jeflferson Wilcox; so delighted to get 
an invitation to Matterson Hall that I could 
not wait until train time." 

The Colonel shook his hand warmly. 
"And I am dehghted to meet you." He 
was effusive in his hospitaUty, partly because 
of his inherited instincts, and partly because 
his mind was reheved by Jefferson's appear- 
ance. When Richard had first announced 
his intention of consulting a lawyer friend 
and inviting him to the house, the Colonel 
had made no outward objection, but he had 
expected a dull visitor whose presence would 
give him no pleasure. Jefferson, over-bub- 
bling with vitahty and spirits, had a genius 
for adapting himself to older men. Before he 
had been there half an hour the Colonel had 
admitted him to intimacy, and when Betty 
appeared to show the guest to the room she 
had prepared for him, the Colonel had es- 
tabUshed a relationship dating back to the 
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( 
original Wilcox, who had married a Matter- 
son in some dim English cathedral three 
hundred years before. 

Jefferson's room looked very restful to 
him after his mad drive through the sununer 
heat; a great bowl of roses stood upon the 
mantel, and the carved four-poster was 
fragrant with fresh Unen. 

Betty's efforts at housekeeping were er- 
ratic. Most of the time a soft, Unt-like dust 
lay on the waxed floors and the polished 
furniture; the rooms were almost always 
in disorder. Then would come a conscience- 
stricken upheaval, and everything was washed 
and scrubbed, and loose-lying objects stowed 
away and their whereabouts forgotten, until 
the Colonel's swearing sent B*tty scurrying 
to find them again; then, for a week or 
more, saddles and boots, hats and news- 
papers lay on chairs, tables, anywhere they 
chanced to faB,\ until another spasm for 
cleanliness seized Betty, and order again 
prevailed for a day or two. 
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The announcement of an expected visitor 
had sent Betty and Aunt Dinah into a vor- 
tex of mops, brooms, and dusting rags, and, 
though the house was an uncomfortable place 
to live in during the process, Richard was 
grateful for the transformation. So many 
of the rooms which had been shut up all 
winter as too bleak and big to heat, were 
now opened to the sunlight. 

The long parlor, which had been as cold 
and dark as a tomb ever since his arrival, 
assumed an air of elegance and hospitaUty 
as soon as it was swept and dusted, for, like 
most women, Betty with all her carelessness 
possessed that inexplicable knack for home- 
making — that fine intangible art that 
conjures an atmosphere out of unfeeUng 
furniture. She moved through the room, 
puUing a chair here, pushing a table there; 
she opened the yellow-keyed piano, taking the 
trouble to put the music of an old song she 
could not sing upon the rack; she piled pine- 
boughs on the shining brass andirons; she 
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filled the vases with flowers; she left a book 
of poetry she had never read upon the win- 
dow-sill; a photograph of some one she did 
not know leaning against the shaded lamp. 
Richard was amazed at the possibilities 
of his own home. "Why, Betty, I believe 
you are a witch," he said. 

"I hate house-cleaning," announced Betty, 
viewing her smaU hands shriveUed now with 
soap suds, "but if we are going to have 
company to stay we must look oxir best. Is 
he young?" 

About twenty-eight.' 

Is he good-looking? 

Fairly so." 

Is he taU?" 

About my height." 

Does he know how to dance?" 

Seems to do a lot of it." 

Does he like it?" 

I suppose he does." 

How long will he stay?" 

I don't know." 
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When Betty heard that the gentleman in 
question had arrived in a big touring car to 
pay them an indefinite visit, she fairly danced 
with delight, and even old Axmt Dinah's 
proverbial patience was taxed by the con- 
flicting orders that her young mistress fired 
at her red-kerchiefed head. 

"We'll have fried chicken — no, we won't 
— we'll have it creamed — put in a little 
sherry, or would it be nicer curried? I 
don't know — biscuits or waflSes for Ixmch? 
Dear me! the flour bin is nearly empty. 
Haven't we any honey left from last year? 
Parsley aroxmd the chicken. Aunt Dinah. 
Asparagus? No, it isn't fit to pick. Wax 
beans — do you suppose we can get enough 
wax beans? Oh, I suppose he is used to 
everything. That's his automobile. Oh, I 
hope he will stay a month or more." 

Axmt Dinah's mind moved slowly, keeping 
time to her billowy body that lumbered 
heavily about her work. 

"Fo' de Lord's sake run long, chile, you 
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git me so flustered. I'll git up dis mess of 
victuals — you go long inter de house/' 

So Betty had wisely abandoned her posi- 
tion of commanding oflScer, but she was very 
restless. Jeflferson was still in his room; 
Richard had not returned from the village 
store; the Colonel was dozing in his chair; 
she had only the dogs for company. She 
was working oflf some of her surplus energy 
playing with the puppies, when Richard came 
wearily up the gravelled road. He quickened 
his pace when he saw the gray touring car. 

"Has Jeflferson come?" he asked. 

Jeflferson heard through the open window 
and came hxirrying down the stairs. "Dicky, 
Dicky, Dick! I'm tickled to death to be 
here." 

Richard held out both hands to him. 

"And I'm glad to have you. I believe I 
feel quite rejuvenated." 

There were few reserves about Jeflferson 
Wilcox. He was pleased with his welcome, 
pleased with his first glimpse of this old 
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home, pleased that his friend's lot had not 
been east in the poverty and squalor that he 
had feared, and he expressed his deHght 
quite openly. 

The luncheon was delicious in every detail. 
As Jefferson helped himself to a sixth waflSe 
and spread it with honey, he declared that 
he would like to remain as a permanent 
guest. It was not until he had been there 
two days that he fully reaUzed the struggle 
Richard was making. The first day he 
spent joyfully toxiring the country with the 
Colonel and Betty. The Colonel was a real 
celebrity, for his remote ancestor had pos- 
sessed a royal grant of land that included 
several counties in colonial days. This was 
suflScient distinction in a community that 
believed that it takes "three generations to 
make a gentleman," but the Colonel also 
had a war record, and, Uke many another 
valiant soldier, he had repeated his experi- 
ences so often that they seemed present-day 
occurrences instead of shredded reminis- 
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cences. Then the Colonel was an orator of 
the old-fashioned, grandiloquent type, and 
he had been a conspicuous figure at every 
political and patriotic celebration for the 
last forty years. Jefferson appreciated, be- 
fore he had been out fifteen minutes, that 
he was traveUng with a distinguished per- 
sonage. The seams of the Colonel's coat 
might shine in the sunUght, the ColoneFs 
farm might be the attenuated renmants of 
a vast estate, and the Colonel's daughter 
might be ashamed of her own shabbiness, 
but the journey in the big automobile proved 
the Colonel's importance and popularity in 
his particular corner of his State. 

The next day, much to Betty's disappoint- 
ment, their guest stowed away his automo- 
bile in the old carriage house and spent the 
day with Richard, lending him a wilhng hand 
in all his labors, seeing with his keen, eyes, 
feeUng with his own tired muscles, the work 
that Richard repeated dully, day after day. 
With his cultivated business sense he per- 
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ceived, even more than Richard himself, the 
many difficulties that would vanish with the 
intelligent investment of a little ready money ; 
the fact that he had been admitted to the 
house on trustful terms of intimacy seemed 
to make the suggestion of material assistance 
impossible. He felt that the Colonel would 
consider it an insult; Richard had already 
positively refused his help. Winning the 
ancient law case seemed the only hope of 
releasing his friend from this wearing routine 
of drudgery. 

That night he listened eagerly to the 
Colonel's visionary account of the Fielding 
forgery, secretly enjoying the old gentle- 
man's forceful language and his absurd aris- 
tocratic views, and after the Colonel had 
hobbled off to bed, he and Richard spent 
the rest of the night — all night — pouring 
over the old box of letters, trying to find out 
something more definite than the mere 
announcement: "We will hold them for our 
children." 
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There was a faint streak of pink in the 
eastern sky when JeflFerson stretched himself 
and said with a yawn: 

"This is no way for a second-class lawyer 
to preserve his brains; I'm going to bed." 

"Do you think there is any chance for 
us?" asked Richard; his face looked pinched 
and wan in the glare of the sputtering lamp. 

"Immense!" said JeflFerson optimistically. 
"Inunense! I beUeve youVe got a merce- 
nary streak in you after all." 

Richard dehberated for a moment: "I 
beUeve — I'm afraid I have." 

"Why afraid?" 

"Chasing money was the last of my inten- 
tions, and it is certainly not an idealistic 
pursuit. Fighting your neighbors is not 
altruism." 

"Do you know these Fieldings?" 

"Well, no — yes — that is, I have met 
one of them — Miss Fielding." 

JeflFerson pricked up his ears suspiciously. 

"What kind is she?" 
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"Well, you know I'm no authority on 
girls, but I believe she's rather different 
from most of them. Or at least she seemed 
so." 

"H'm!'' grunted JeflFerson. "Seemed so?" 

Richard was a trifle confused. 

"I met her at a masquerade. Never went 
to one before. Felt as if I were living in a 
fairy tale. She was dressed as Fire — most 
amazing costume. And the first time I saw 
her she suggested that the coal mines of her 
father's might belong to me. I had been 
telling her that she was responsible for the 
living conditions at the mines: unsanitary 
houses, long hours, poor pay." 

Over Jefferson's mobile face there passed 
an expression of relief. He grinned broadly 

"Strange t^te-i-t^te for a party," he ob- 
served. "Couldn't you think of anything 
else to talk about?" 

"She's a strange girl," said Richard re- 
flectively. 
.Again Jefferson viewed his friend curiously. 
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"Believe me, all girls are strange,'* he said. 
Why?" 

Don't ask me. Can't understand them; 
every one is diflFerent. Now, men seem to 
belong to types; like newspapers with patent 
insides — not very interesting — read it all 
before. But girls! — don't know them — 
can't guess them. If this Miss Fielding 
thinks the mines are yours, why doesn't 
she give them to you?" 

"They don't belong to her." 

"Who owns them?" 

"She has a father." 

"Oh, yes. I had quite forgotten the 
father. Where is he?" 

"In Texas, the last I heard of him." 

"I'm going to Texas. Much more sensi- 
ble than trying to fight it out in the courts 
here." 

"But, JeflF, I can't pay you for this." 

"Pay!" shouted Jeflf. "Why, it's the 
biggest case I ever had. It's coal mines, 
railroads, oil wells. It's millions, Dick! I 
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begin to feel like a bloated corporation 
lawyer already. And I'll charge you — I'll 
charge you a fee that will make you believe 
that my time is worth money." 

Richard looked relieved. 

"Then if you have made up your mind to 
go, I think you ought to take some of these 
letters with you;'* he sorted them out with 
nervous fingers. "This one, for instance. 
If the deed is dated prior to this, it ought 
to prove something. My grandfather cer- 
tainly would not have announced his inten- 
tion of keeping the land for the children if 
he had sold it, and if we are going to try 
and prove that the title was forged, you will 
want some signatures for comparison." 

"It's the most important case I ever had," 
said Jefferson jubilantly. "I'll go loaded 
with these old love letters. I tell you, Dick, 
they are hot stuflP. Bet yoxir life your grand- 
father wouldn't have wasted moonlight talk- 
ing wages and labor conditions to a fiery 
phantom of a girl." 
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Richard smiled. 

"I guess not," he agreed, "but then he 
belonged to another generation." 

"Generation has nothing to do with it. 
Men have been making fools of themselves 
ever since the beginning — moonhght, mists, 
music, masquerade, and you're in love before 
you know it.' 

"Don't you usually know it? 

"Happens to me like a boomerang," 
answered Jeff cheerfully. "I never doubt 
myself until next day; that's where I slip 
up. Doubting is fatal. Show a girl you're 
doubtful of yoxir own heart-throbs, and 
she's down the pike before you know 
it." 

"But when it comes to the real thing, 
Jeff: love like my grandfather's; love that 
in the after years brings out all the best in 
a man; that holds him to his ideals; makes 
Imu wiUing to suffer, to sacrifice, to hve for 
some one else, there is something sacra- 
mental in a love Uke that." 
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"Never felt it," said Jefferson with con- 
viction. "Did you?" 

"No," said Richard, "but I believe I have 
felt it for the world at large. There is some- 
thing so appealing, so pitiful, so ignorant in 
God's poor that I wanted to spend my life 
on them, plan for them, fight for them. I 
fancied I could do a great deal if I had had 
a chance to follow out some of my theories. 
Perhaps, after all, there has been something 
wrong in my makeup. It wasn't so much 
the individual that appealed to me as the 
overpowering sense of obUgation I have felt 
for the masses of men. I wanted to bring 
about the millennium, and — I Ve fallen down 
flat. I tell you IVe fallen flat." 

"How do you mean?" 

"Grovelling for bodily necessities takes all 
the vigor out of a man. He's too tired to 
think, to pray, to reahze that he's got a soul 
worth saving." 

"But when you get your millions?" said 
Jeff hopefully. 
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I don't know/' answered Richard wearily. 
I'm not so sure of myself. Just now leisure 
seems the most desirable thing in life to me, 
and the priesthood a million miles away." 
"But if you had the leisure, Dick?" 
Richard gave a mirthless Uttle laugh. 
"I'd go to bed for six months," he said, 
"and take massage instead of exercise." 



Chapter XI 



THE ORATION 



T" 



HE Colonel had been asked to deliver 
. the oration at the Fourth of July 
•*• picnic. It was a compliment that 
he always expected. This year he agreed to 
make the speech with his usual apparent 
reluctance. There was so much "young 
blood" in the county, people were "tired" 
of hearing him, etc. The assurances that 
followed these protests tickled his insatiable 
vanity; he would have been mortally hurt 
if they had turned to the younger generation 
for a representative man. 

In this part of the world there were few 
days that were considered legal holidays. 
Not that the people were consumed with 
energy, or so puritanical that picnicking was 
considered a waste of time, but they had 
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their prejudices that precluded certain cele- 
brations popular in other parts of the United 
States. The thirtieth of May was plainly 
a Yankee holiday. Why should the children 
of these sharpshooting Confederates stop all 
their legitimate duties to decorate the graves 
their fathers had so cheerfully made neces- 
sary? Lincoln's birthday was passed over 
in charitable silence. Labor Day did not 
appeal to these old-time slave owners. 
Thanksgiving was a New England festival, 
instituted in a rigorous climate where all 
fruition seemed doubtful, and prayer was 
prudently postponed until the scanty crops 
were gathered into commodious bams. Here, 
in this fertile land, they cultivated a spirit 
of perpetual thankfulness for the warmth and 
sunlight of their Southern skies. 

Christmas, of course, was celebrated with 
all the old plantation customs; holiday for 
the servants until the back log burned away, 
and the back log, systematically soaked in 
the mill pond, sputtered and smouldered for 
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days while the village made merry. There 
were calling and dancing, and an intermi- 
nable exchange of presents; there were mm 
punch and eggnog in every house, and pantry 
shelves sagged beneath their layers of mince 
pies, fruit cake, and other indigestible prov- 
ender; but Christmas was a festival kept 
within doors. Fourth of July was the only 
hoUday in the year that called for the ora- 
torical gifts of the most distinguished citizen. 

And on this third of July the Colonel suf- 
fered an attack of laryngitis that reduced his 
grandiloquence to an irate whisper. 

JeflFerson Wilcox, who had postponed his 
journey to Texas so that he might share in this 
July jollification was full of sympathy. He 
cranked up his automobile and speeded to the 
nearest town to bring atomizers, prescriptions, 
gargles — but the ColoneFs voice could not 
be coaxed to a key above a pathetic croak. 

"Dick will have to go for you," said JefiF 
consolingly. 

" Can — can — Dick talk? " 
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"Talk!" exclaimed Jeflf in some surprise. 
"Haven't you ever heard him make a speech? 
Why, he was head of our debating society. 
Won all the prizes. When Dick began to 
talk the other side knew it was all up with 
them and sat down. It's a gift," he ex- 
plained tactfully, *a gift, no doubt, inherited 
from you." 

"Perhaps," said the Colonel. "God knows 
he comes by it legitimately. My father was 
an orator. Could hold his own with men 
hke Clay and Webster. Yes, Dick will go 
and take my place. They'll run in that 
cross-eyed Yankee judge if Dick doesn't go. 
I'll make him. Send him to me." 

JeflFerson sauntered oflF to look for Richard. 
He found him in the stable mending a stall 
that Spangles, in one of her vicious moods, 
had pawed into splinters. 

"The Colonel wants you," he said. 

"What for?" said Richard looking up. 
"I don't mind confessing that I'm trying to 
keep out of the Colonel's way this morning." 
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"WeU, his temper is fierce," agreed JeflFer- 
son, "so I don't know how you are going to 
fill the bill as his proxy/' He took oflF his 
hat, and assuming a ridiculous attitude he 
added dramatically, "I now have the honor 
of presenting to you the orator of the day, 
Mr. Richard Matterson." 

"What's that?" asked Richard, uncom- 
prehendingly. 

Jefferson sat down upon a heap of straw 
and leisurely lighted a cigarette. 

"Very simple proposition. The Colonel 
has lost his voice, and insists that you take 
his place to-morrow. You will proceed 
to enUghten your fellow-citizens upon the 
glory of the Declaration of Independence 
and the loveliness of the ladies, God 
bless 'em." 

"I carCty^ said Richard. "You know I 
can t. 

" Can't ! In the bright lexicon of youth — 
can't! I'd like to know why you can't?" 

"But why should I?" 
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"The Colonel having lost his voice, fears 
a certain cross-eyed Yankee judge! Since a 
Matterson is pledged to the job, a Matter- 
son must go." 

Richard looked down upon his mud-stained 
trousers. 

"I'd cut a pretty figure in these clothes," 
he said with some show of impatience. 

It seems to me," said Jefferson lightly, 
that I saw a gray suit of familiar angles 
hanging in the wardrobe upstairs. K you 
will accept the loan of them a second time — " 

"Didn't I send those clothes back to you?" 

"I am delighted to admit your absent- 
mindedness." 

"But how can I talk, Jeff?" 

"How?" repeated Jeff, sending circles of 
smoke into the air. "With your tongue, 
man; with your tongue." 

"Your jokes, Jeff, are frequently of the 
vaudeville variety. Excuse me if I do not 
smile." 

Jeff grinned. 
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"I was merely accentuating the obvious. 
Here, give me that hammer and those nails; 
as a carpenter you are not a success. Go 
upstairs and get busy on your oration. Go 
talk to the Colonel. Seems to me if I lived 
in this county I'd run for Congress. Here's 
your opportunity. Send yourself to Wash- 
ington on a Fourth of July peroration.'* 

Richard abandoned his work as a carpen- 
ter, and hurried to the house to register his 
protest. But the Colonel was obdurate. K 
Richard had any sense, any judgment, any 
power for speech-making, then there was no 
escape from this civic duty. If he had in- 
tended to become a "preacher," he must 
have received some training in oratory that 
would enable him to talk in a way that 
would reflect credit on the family. The 
Colonel's face was growing apoplectic as he 
choked out the various reasons why his son 
should represent him, and Richard, reahzing 
that this whispered colloquy was increasing 
the Colonel's irritation, finally agreed to go. 
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With a wet towel wound around his head 
to ofiFset the drowsiness that now seemed 
habitual, Richard sat up all night, and 
labored over his first county speech. To- 
ward dawn he had finished, but his mind was 
too busy to sleep. He took off his shoes and 
crept softly down the stairs, meaning to go 
out on the porch, and he down under the 
paling stars and wait for the sunrise. But 
as he passed the library door, he saw that 
the lamp still burned upon the center table, 
and going into the room he found the Colonel 
lying asleep on the floor. Lifting him ten- 
derly, he placed him upon the leather lounge 
in the comer, and, covering him with an 
old raincoat, went out into the daydawn, his 
heart heavy with a sense of failure. 

He had longed to be a moral force in the 
world, and yet here, in his own home, he 
wielded no influence. Of what use were his 
high aspirations, his cultivated idealism? He 
had believed — and the belief had been 
accepted humbly — that he had been chosen 
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to better a sin-stained world; to bring a 
sense of the supernatural into toiling lives; 
to ease their burdens with immortal prom- 
ises, and now, as he stood leanipg against 
the white pillar of the porch and facing the 
dim glow in the eastern sky, he wondered 
at the darkness that seemed to be engulfing 
him. Why had he believed himself to be 
chosen to give his life to others? Had he 
no right to his own energy; no right to the 
ease that in the years to come his own en- 
ergy might bring? He had struggled so hard 
for his education; had he no right to the 
intellectual enjoyment that comes to the 
scholar in a life of tranquil plenty? If he 
had miUions — the Fielding miUions — he 
could employ others to do his work for him; 
he could build churches, orphan asylums, 
colleges. He need not oflFer himself as a 
laborer in the Lord's vineyard. He could 
grasp at the beauty, the love, the liberty 
that the world oflFers without sacrificing him- 
self to priestly functions. In the stillness of 
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the dew-wet morning he seemed to hear that 
blatant cry, as old as creation: ^^I am not 
my brother's keeper." Why had he believed that 
he was, and believing, why had he changed? 

He had been forced by circumstances out 
of the seminary, and he had worked in a 
sort of torpor ever since. To-night his 
speech-making had roused him to intellec- 
tual activity again. He questioned himself 
endlessly, and his merciless introspection 
made him doubtful of all his motives. 

But when the sun rose, he was calmed 
by the familiar objects around him. Why 
should he dream of impossible contingencies? 
Why should he worry himself with vague 
motives when his present duty was so clearly 
defined? For the first time he welcomed the 
arduous tasks of the morning — they ofiFered 
him an escape from himself. 

The small platform, decorated with red 
and white bunting and reserved for the celeb- 
rities of the county, creaked ominously as 
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Richard stepped upon it. The chairman of 
the ** committee on entertainment *' regretted 
at great length Colonel Matterson's disa- 
bility, and then, with carelessly concealed 
apologies, introduced "his son." 

The good-humored picnickers crowded 
closer; they were so used to the Colonel's 
oratorical flights that they welcomed a change 
of programme; the foreigners from the 
Fielding coal mines, who were there in holi- 
day attire, fastened their trusting eyes upon 
the young man who was to tell them of the 
freedom of this country, which they had 
sought and failed to find. 

A number of automobiles, carriages, hay 
wagons had formed themselves, a hastily 
improvised dress circle, around the stage, 
when Miss Fielding rode up on horseback. 
Betty, who was sitting beside Jeflferson in 
his big touring car, called out to her to come 
and join them. 

"Your horse may get frightened by the 
fireworks," Richard heard Betty say. 
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"Dear me! Is his speech going to be as 
pyrotechnical as all that?" 

Betty flushed her confusion. 

"The firecrackers are to come afterwards," 
she explained, and she introduced Jefferson, 
who held out a wiUing hand to assist the 
pretty stranger into his hospitable car. 

To Richard's own surprise her presence 
seemed to add to the stimulation he always 
felt when facing an audience. He glanced 
at his notes and began. 

It was a strange speech for a conservative 
county to hsten to, and a stranger speech 
for Colonel ^Sftatterson's son to dehver. The 
"cross-eyed Yankee judge" was roused to 
some degree of interest; the laborers from 
the mines lost their expression of dull hope- 
lessness. Richard's voice was full and reso- 
nant as he went on: 

"Liberty is a divine right — an indehble 
mark imprinted on our souls, that have 
received the heritage of free will from the 
inspiration of an'Almighty God. 
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"In the eyes of the world the Declaration 
of Independence was a daring protestation; 
the signers placed their hves in jeopardy. 
Have we measured up to the ideal that they 
placed before us? Have we not abused our 
privileges of freedom? Less than fifty years 
ago we bartered for immortal souls in this 
old slave market; now, though we no longer 
buy and sell in name, we bargain for labor- 
ers for less than they can hve upon. Capital 
is but an added responsibiUty in the eternal 
scheme of things — a power to be used for 
or against us in the judgment." 

As he proceeded, old Major Brown and 
General Cartwright, who were seated on 
the stage behind him, frowned their dis- 
pleasure. Though they begrudgingly con- 
ceded that the Colonel's son had surpassing 
oratorical gifts, his ideas were dangerous 
and misleading. He was disrupting the 
doctrine of predestination that so many of 
the church-going audience found consoli4g, 
and he was talking as if the half-human 
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creatures from the mines, the niggers in the 
fields, were made of the same material as a 
"gentleman/' Souls, no doubt, were vapor- 
ous commodities without color, but as long 
as a man had the health and strength to 
remain in his own body there were distinc- 
tions; some people were bom to privileges, 
and some were bom to none, so why^ make 
such believe they had any? 

But when he had finished, the applause 
sounded so deafening that the General and 
the Major were ashamed not to add a few 
feeble handclaps to the general tumult. 
After all, Richard Matterson was a product 
of their own State, the son of their oldest 
friend, so that even if his education had been 
faulty, even if they did not approve of his 
ideas, he deserved some commendation for 
his brilliant rhetorical phrases. 

JeflFerson, from his high vantage ground, 
beamed his pleasure at this ovation. He 
saw the foreigners from the mines press for- 
ward to shake Richard's hand; he noticed 
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a new light in Richard's eyes; the Kght 
that comes at the end of successful eflFort; 
but, having felt the response of his audience, 
he did not care for the after praise; he 
edged his way through the crowd to the 
automobile. 

"Get me out of this," he said to JeflFerson. 

JeflFerson demurred. 

"I thought we had come to a picnic,'' 
he said. 

"Crank up," said Richard. "If we have 
any food I suppose we can eat it just as 
well ten miles from here." 

"You are coming to my house to lunch- 
eon," said Miss Fielding. "I want to tell 
you that I didn't know you could talk so 
weU." 

He looked down, seeming to realize for 
the first time that she was seated close to 
him. "I thought you were on horseback," 
he said lamely. 

"I was," she laughed. "It seems that I 
ought to be, since I have received no invita- 
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tion to ride with you, but my groom can 
take my horse back to the stable if I am 
permitted to stay here/' 

"We're delighted," said Jefferson hastily. 

"Then turn down that road,*' she com- 
manded, "to the left. Prunes will be wait- 
ing for us, I know/' 

"We really cannot go to luncheon," said 
Richard, laying a restraining hand upon the 
steering wheel. "We really cannot go." 

"Now, Dick, don't spoil things," pleaded 
Betty. "He has some absurd notions, 
Jessica." 

"Tell me. I like absurd notions." 

"Oh, I see," said Jefferson. "I've been 
as blind as a bat. Must have been dazzled 
by your unexpected appearance. Miss Field- 
ing. I quite forgot." 

"What?" 

"That you were Miss Fielding," he added 
awkwardly. 

"You all talk in riddles," she smiled, "and 
I can guess them every one. Betty told me 
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a week ago. Mr. JeflFerson Wilcox, lawyer, 
called as counsel by Richard Matterson who 
is curious about a Texas land claim. Didn't 
I suggest your looking into it fully two 
months ago? If you act upon my sugges- 
tion, why should I quarrel with you? Now 
will you come home to luncheon?" 

"Well, of all amazing law cases!'' gasped 
Jeflferson. 

" It's foolishness," said Betty. " We haven't 
a shadow of a chance to prove our claim. I 
told Jess because I knew it would amuse her, 
and I thought it only fair to let her know 
that we were not as friendly as we seemed." 

"I like enemies," said Miss Fielding re- 
flectively. "There's a certain distinction in 
having them. Now will you come home 
with me, or are you going to ask me to get 
out?" 

"Even Dick wouldn't be so rude to a lady 
as all that," laughed Jeflferson. "I think 
we shaU accept your invitation." 



Chapter \U 



JESS ENTERTAINS 



TEDS summer fashion, conmion in the 
county, of reducing rooms to fune- 
real darkness, and shrouding furni- 
ture in drab petticoats, had not been followed 
in the Fielding household. When chairs and 
sofas looked uncomfortably warm, they were 
covered with art-linens as beautiful in color- 
ing as the brocade or velour beneath; the 
paintings on the walls were not befogged 
with layers of mosquito netting; the valuable 
art objects were not stowed away; the doors 
and windows were left wide open, then care- 
fully screened, and, where the sun was too 
bright, awnings had been added, or tall 
shrubs had been arranged to produce shadow 
without gloom. 
As Richard entered the long, cool library. 
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and looked at the rare volumes that stretched 
from floor to ceiling, he felt that he had 
returned to a cherished world from which 
he had long been banished. To own books, 
to buy them without stint, this had always 
been one of his day-dreams. The few vol- 
umes that he had been able to purchase in 
the past had meant denial of his actual 
necessities. He had delved into vault-like 
second-hand shops where dim gas-jets seemed 
to bum unremittingly, and he had spent 
hours poring over the musty shelves, while 
the thin, faded proprietor eyed him sus- 
piciously. He had bought his favorite au- 
thors in ragged cloth and paper, bringing 
them into the daylight half-ashamed that 
he could provide them with no worthier 
habihments. Poets, saints, and sages — here 
they were, famiUar friends arrayed as they 
deserved to be, attesting to the art of book- 
binding, f^ 

"I'll never leave," he said. "I'll stay here 
for a year or two." 
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He sank down in an armchair by the table, 
obhvious to the fact that the ladies were 
standing, and picking up a volume of Ruskin 
he began to read, apparently unconscious of 
the fact that he was not alone. 

Leave him,*' said Jeflferson smiling. 

We'll go eat our luncheon and forget him." 

"Forget him?" repeated Miss Fielding. 
"Yes, that's what he deserves. We will try 
to forget him if we can." 

There was something about her tone that 
arrested Jeflferson's attention, and he asked 
curiously, "You two are old friends?" 

"Friends? Well, I don't beheve he would 
acknowledge it. This is his first visit, and 
you see how he behaves." 

Her half-laughing words found their w»y 
to Richard's ears. 

"Forgive me," he said, getting up. "Pjl 
a barbarian when I get among books, 
haven't seen any for so long. I beheve the 
sight of such riches went to my head." 

"It is a fine hbrary," she admitted. "It 
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was owned by an impractical dreamer, who 
spent his days and nights shut in from the 
world while his sons gambled his fortune 
away, until there was nothing left but the 
books. Then, when the old dreamer was 
dying, he sent for father. * These books have 
been my only friends,' he said. *I have spent 
a lifetime among them. Now I must sell 
them to some one who will promise to keep 
the collection complete.' So father bought 
even the bookcases, and then had the walls 
of the room built to fit. It's a topsy-turvy 
story, for a man usually selects his own 
library, and his books typify his own tastes, 
iiis own ideals. But father has had to fash- 
is mind and build his room to fit." 
i^J'TDon't we all do that?" said Richard. 
^"Do what?" 

"Fit our minds to receive the best things 
— the noblest things of life?" 

"I thought some of us were ready-made/' 
she laughed. "As for myself — " 

"Go on." 
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"No, I'll not talk about myself. Prunesy 
says I talk too much. What I need is criti- 
cism. IVe never had enough of it. In fact, 
I've had so httle that I don't receive it 
patiently. I'm headstrong, domineering, 
thoroughly unpleasant when I get ready. 
Didn't I bring you all here to-day in spite 
of your protests? Perhaps after luncheon 
you will forgive me." 

"Forgive you?" repeated Jeflferson. "You 
never heard me protest." 
Nor me," said Betty. 
Well, then it was Dick. One would fancy 
that he was half-afraid of me." 

Richard stood in the doorway holding 
aside the light portiere for the others to pass. 

"Perhaps I am," he said hghtly. 

Her face flushed. She looked at him, but 
made no reply; and the next moment she 
^s busy placing her guests, and introducing 
little Miss White, who pr.esided oyer the 
silver tea urn. 

It was a merry meal. Jeflferson's joy was 
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contagious, Betty loved the good things of 
life, and openly confessed that she was 
"dreadfully tired"' of home products. Grape 
fruit, olives, salted almonds, bon bons, all 
the luxuries of the table were partaken of 
with unfeigned dehght in their novelty. 
Miss White kept her gold-rimmed spectacles 
focused upon Jessica, an adoring look of 
maternal solicitude in her watery-blue eyes; 
Miss Fielding seemed brimming over with 
good will toward the guests that she had 
captured. 

"It was very unflattering, Prunesy," she 
explained; "but I had to bring my company 
by force." 

"Don't say that again,'* pleaded Betty. 
"You know I wanted to come." 

"Bless you, child, I believe you did, but 
then you weren't going to law. I know it's 
very bad form to mention it, but Dick he||p 
thinks he has a claim to our Texas land, and 
this is Mr. Wilcox, his lawyer, employed to 
prove it." 
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Miss White dropped her fork. It rattled 
against her plate, and left a dent in the 
flowered rim. 

"What — what's that?'' she asked, and 
her voice quavered. 

"Prunesy, dear, I know my unforgivable 
manners have always given you grave con- 
cern; I know I shall be a source of great 
embarrassment to my husband, if I ever 
find one.'* 

"Are — are you looking for one?'* asked 
Jefferson audaciously. 

"Of course. All girls look more or less, 
though they won't acknowledge it. Women 
keep on hugging the delusion that they are 
sought — sought by half a hundred suitors, 
when half the time they don't have one to 
their names until they go and look for him.'* 

"My dear — my dear!" remonstrated Miss 
White. "Imsure— " 

"Sure of what, Pnmesy? Times have 
changed since you were a girl. You wore 
hoop-skirts and an adorable scoop-bonnet. 
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and if you hadn't lived in cold-blooded Mas- 
sachusetts no doubt you would have been 
a coquette instead of a conservative. Don't 
be sure of anything, now, except your eternal 
salvation. Don't be too sure of me — " 

"But, my dear, you know you have been 
greatly admired." 

Jessica laughed: "Oh, I know it's uncon- 
ventional to talk about one's matrimonial 
chances, but you know, Prunesy, and I 
don't mind confessing, that I have not seen 
any brilhant openings as yet. Let me see," 
she began to count gravely on her fingers, 
"there was the count, a ridiculous little 
idiot who wanted my money. The German 
professor who wanted my help in the house. 
That college boy we met on the steamer — 
he needed a mother. And that bald-headed 
old bachelor who wanted to be rejuvenated 
by some young companionship. Men are 
selfish. I'll stick to you and Beppo, Prunesy." 

"Fortunate Beppo," murmured JeflFerson. 
"Is he man or bird or beast?" 
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"He's over there/' she said, pomting to a 
canary that hung in a gold cage by the win- 
dow. "He will come if I call him/' She 
gave a faint whistle. "Oh! I forgot the cage 
is fastened. Open it, Dick. Remember how 
you used to charm birds in the old days when 
you were a boy? I suppose you have grown 
too intellectual, too bookish, for that sort 
of thing now." 

He rose to do her bidding. Unfastening 
the gilded door he made a strange sound with 
his hps, and the bird fluttered to his finger. 

"See," he said triumphantly, holding the 
bright bird at arm's length. "I don't be- 
Keve the mind has anything to do with 
sympathy." 

"I wish you wouldn't talk abstractions," 
said Betty. "Sit down, Dick, and finish 
your luncheon. I think hearts and heads 
are the same." 

"My dear Betty," laughed Jessica, "we 
couldn't be as unanatomical as that. I will 
acknowledge that hearts are continually 
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getting in the way of heads, but then I 
suppose that was ordained since the begin- 
nmg. 

"And if you could choose between them/' 
suggested Jeflf, "would you prefer the 'bril- 
liant matrimonial opportunity' to have a 
heart or a head?'' 

"A heart," answered Betty promptly. 

"My dear child," said Miss Fielding, her 
eyes twinkling, "your wedding would be a 
painful aflfair — a guillotined groom to begin 
with." 

"You know what I mean, Jess. Would 
you rather a man loved you with his heart 
or his head?" 

For a moment Miss Fielding fed sugar to 
Beppo without answering. 

"I think I should prefer his head," she 
said at length. 

"You are right, my dear," said httle Miss 
White with startling emphasis. "A man 
who loves with his head knows the reason 
why, and if he loves with reason — " 
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"But isn't all love unreasonable? "" said 
Jeflferson. 

"I don't think so/' answered Richard. 

"You!" exclaimed Jeflferson. "Now that's 
the last thing I expected you to say." 

"Why?" 

"Because," interrupted Betty, "you don't 
know anything about it. You never knew 
any girls; you never had anything to say to 
them when you were at college, and I'm 
sure since you have been home I can't drag 
you out to see any." 
. Richard pushed back his chair. 

"You people sQuth of Mason and Dixon's 
line are all sentimentahsts," he said good- 
humoredly. "There's all kind of love in 
the world. If you don't know one kind, you 
may know another, but I know there's not 
enough of any kind to go round." 

"Dick won't be personal," sighed Jeflfer- 
son. "When you think you have him cor- 
nered, he goes floating oflf in the nebula of 
speculation. If everybody Iffved everybody 
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else we lawyers would be out of a 
job." 

"There are still the Texas lands/' sug- 
gested Jessica with a mischievous twinkle 
in her eyes. 

Miss White looked up, and fingered he^ 
dessert spoon nervously. 

"I wish you would tell me exactly what 
you mean/' she began. "Is — is there any 
doubt as to your Texas claim, Jessica?'' 

"I don't know," said the girl still smiling. 



ti 



Dick and Mr. Wilcox are the conspirators. 
They say grandfather forged the title." 

"Forged!" repeated the old lady. 

"It's a long time ago," said Jessica, "and, 
of course, if father has no right to the land 
he will give it back. I know I'm not going 
to quarrel about it. I'm tired of having 
money anyhow. I don't want to sit forever 
on a hilltop like a lily of the field, doing 
nothing." 

"Aren't you getting your similes shghtly 
mixed?" asked Richard. 



# 
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"Well, perhaps/' she admitted. "If you 
didn't have a sense of humor to save you, 
Dick, your solemnity would make you un- 
bearably dull. Don't worry, Prunesy. If 
I have to retire to a cave or a hut I'll take 
you with me. If I'm reduced to a state of 
penury I'll study trained nursing or keep a 
candy shop, and sell innocuous lollipops to 
children." 
But Miss White was not hstening^ 
"Forged!" she repeated again dully. "Did 
anybody ever accuse your grandfather 
before?" 

"My dear Prunesy, I never knew my 
grandfather, and I don't know that I regret 
the slight divergence in our ages that kept 
us apart. From all I ever heard of him, he 
seems to have been a sort of thug, beating 
his way through the world, and flogging my 
poor father whenever he felt in the humor." 
"But if he forged?" repeated the old lad^ 
"Then you had better pray for the repose 
of his soul. I'm sure he needs it." 
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She turned the conversation to other 
things. She criticized Richard's speech; then, 
finding that her praise worried him, she 
invented more fulsome compliments. No 
one noticed when little Miss White, pale, 
trembling, and without apology, arose from 
the table and hastily left the room. 

Jeflferson was in his happiest mood. To 
have the company of his best friend, com- 
bined with the society of pretty girls, seemed 
to him a most fortunate occurrence. He 
was charmed, and at the same time puzzled, 
by Miss Fielding. If Dick and she were 
such old friends, why had not Dick men- 
tioned her name before? Was Dick's in- 
diflference to her overtures real or fancied, 
for she was certainly making overtures of 
friendship that any other man would have 
f oimd irresistible. Or perhaps she was merely 
flirting with him because she was curious to 
Igiow how he would respond to such treat- 
ment. Animated by some half-formed sense^ 
of loyalty that he did not stop to analyze, ' 
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Jefferson strove to preserve Richard's pin- 
nacle of prudence; he began to tell absurd 
stories of their college days that accentuated 
Richard's position of aloofness. 

It was a gay party, and the guests did 
not leave until twilight. 

"Have you had a good time?" said Jessica 
at parting, as she stood for a moment with 
her hand in Richard's. "I tried to make 
you feel uncomfortable. It's my way of 
getting even." 

"For what?" 

"For you being an ice man," she 
taunted. 

Richard smiled, and said good-by without 
comment. Jefferson was industriously crank- 
ing his machine. 

"I don't care for the French as a nation," 
he said, "but I beUeve they know everything. 
Who was the fellow that wrote * Woman is 
like a shadow, fly and she follows, follow and 
she flies?'" 

I'm not quite sure," said Richard, "but 
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your judgment is bad, Jeflf. Besides, French 
epigrams sound more sensible in French." 
My fragile French — " began JeflFerson. 
What's the matter with your French? 
Didn't I teach you myself?" 
Jeflferson laughed. 

"That's the reason I'm afraid to use it," 
he said. 



it 








Chapteb xm 



IN THE ARBOR 



EARLY next morning when Richard 
was busy in the garden, he received 
a fragrant note from Miss Fielding, 
asking him to call as soon as he conveniently 
could, and begging him not to allow Mr. 
Wilcox to start for Texas until the next day. 
The postscript added: "Can you imagine 
Prunesy the heroine of a melodrama? Where 
does one buy loUipops wholesale?" 

The possibilities that this final sentence 
impUed haunted him all day, and he was so 
distracted at luncheon that even the Colonel 
noticed his abstraction, and called him to 
accoimt. 

"You're about to put the sugar spoon in 
the gravy. For the Lord's sake, what's the 
matter with you, Dick?" 

"I've just had a most extraordinary note 
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from Miss Fielding," he said. "I believe 
she has discovered something about the 
Texas land claim." 

"Don't beUeve her," stormed the Colonel. 

"But she seems to think it. will be to our 
advantage." 

"She wants to compromise, that's what 
she wants to do. She's afraid of a lawsuit. 
She knows they will lose. Her grandfather 
ought to be in jail." 

"Why he's been dead years and years," 
said Betty mildly. 

"Then no doubt he's somewhere else," 
said the Colonel with great finaUty. "Mike 
Fielding was a scoundrel; I haven't any use 
for any of his brood." 

JeflFerson opened his hps to protest, but 
reaUzing that any contradiction would in- 
crease the Colonel's irritation, he turned the 
conversation to county pohtics. 

The Colonel at once waxed eloquent. The 
laiyngitis days of forced silence had left 
him more than usually loquacious. Jeflfer- 
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son was a flattering listener, and the Colonel 
had not yet recovered from his sense of sur- 
prise that Dick should make such an agree- 
able and presentable friend during the years 
that he had seemed barred from all normal 
desires by a bulwark of books. 

It was not until after three o'clock in the 
afternoon that Richard felt free to obey 
Miss Fielding's simimons. All kinds of tri- 
fling tasks had claimed his attention. The 
hogs had rooted into the cantaloupe patch 
and had to be driven out, and the sty 
boarded up at the bottom to prevent further 
devastation; a pest of some sort was on the 
potatoes, and he had spent two hours in 
an atmosphere of Paris green; Aunt Dinah 
complained that a part of her stove pipe 
had fallen down, and that the kitchen was 
full of smoke; he wrestled with this unaccus- 
tomed problem until his hands and face 
were as black as a chimney sweep's, and he 
had to go for a bath in the swimming pool 
before he was recognizable. 
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Then he dressed, mounted Spangles, and 
rode along shaded bridle-paths until he 
reached the black barrenness of the mines. 
The cabins of the miners, built like lean-tos 
in the shadow of the hill, looked unbearably 
warm for human habitations. The July 
sun, slanting toward the west was beating 
down upon the worn door-sills, where half- 
naked children played listlessly. In front 
of one or two of the cabins an imaginative 
woman had struggled for a bit of green in 
her garden, and the few sickly plants that 
had struck root below the layers of coal dust 
bloomed bravely, making the dullness around 
them more complete. 

But it was a short stretch of sterility. All 
the wooded hills seemed full of life and 
color, and the creaking of the machinery in 
the old shaft house sounded a discordant 
note among the bird calls. Spangles passed 
quickly up the road, around the bend of 
encircling trees, into the carefully-planned 
ItaUan garden now blooming with rare ex- 
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otics. Jessica was waiting for her visitor in 
a rustic arbor, which was overgrown with 
climbing roses. 

"I've been watching you for some time," 
she said, making a place for him on the 
bench beside her. "See, if you part these 
rose vines, you can look down the road all 
the way to the mines. When the new houses 
are built the valley will not seem so dismal." 

He realized vaguely that she was in a 
softer mood than he had yet seen her; her 
eyes were full of tenderness and sympathy 
instead of dancing hght; she was dressed 
in some thin blue stuflf that accentuated the 
bronze in her hair; her hands played idly 
with some wisps of honeysuckle that had 
crept sinuously along the lattice work, 
threatening to choke the roses. 

Richard was silently comparing the heat, 

the dust, the grime of the mines with the 

charm of this breeze-swept paradise. He 

had always found sharp contrasts mystify- 

■' ing. The silence continued for some time. 
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Then she began agam, in her old bantering 
way: 

"Your promptness is very flattering. I 
have been waiting for you all day." 

"I did not know the sun had set," he said 
quietly. 

"Weren't you interested in my revelations? " 
I haven't heard them yet." 
Don't you want to hear them?" 
"Of course." 

"Does it seem amazing that I tell you?" 
"Nothing that you do seems amazing." 
Is that a compliment?" 
I don't know," he answered truthfully. 
It happens to be the truth." 

Do you know that this is the first time 
you have been to see me?" 

"I thought I was here yesterday." 
"You were brought yesterday." 
"And to-day?" 

"You were summoned," she laughed. But 
there was a lack of spontaneity about it 
that he noted dimly. "I sent for you be- 
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cause Prunesy told me a story last night, 
and I want to tell it to you." 

He made no reply, waiting patiently for 
her to go on. From the first she had be- 
wildered him, and now, as he sat watching 
her, her companionship seemed very pleasant 
and desirable. Or — was it? Perhaps, after 
all, it might be the charm of this rustic 
retreat after his long hot ride up the hill. 

"Did you notice that Prunesy was agitated 
yesterday ? ' ' she began. 

"No." 

"And she left the room before we were 
quite through luncheon?" 

"I did not notice." 

"I knew that something had happened, 
for she possesses so much formal poUteness, 
and she went without apology, without bid- 
ding you good-by. She told me the reason 
last night. Between her New England con- 
science and her fear of doing me harm, she 
was almost incoherent, but I'll patch the 
facts together as well as I can." 
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"Perhaps you have distorted the facts." 

"No, my mind is not acrobatic. Don't 
you want to hear the story?'* 

"I'm not quite sure." 

"Story-tellers need some sort of impetus." 
Go on then," he said resignedly. 
It's all ancient history," she began again, 
"so I'll begin with our grandfathers. Yours 
was a type of the old-time aristocrat; mine 
seems to have been an uneducated boor from 
the mountains. Your grandfather was in 
the Mexican war, and after the war he staid 
in Texas, or he went back there some years 
later to try cattle-raising or farming on a 
big tract of land he had acquired for his 
services in the army. Or perhaps he had 
bought the ranch, I don't know which. My 
grandfather went down there as his overseer, 
but they fell out. Prunesy isn't sure of the 
details, and she is so charitable that she 
never hkes to mention any one's failings, 
but I fancy they flew at each other's throats 
and flourished pistols and tomahawks and 
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bowie knives. I like to think of all the 
picturesque paraphemaUa that seems to be- 
long to the early days of Texas. 

** Well, into this wild, woodsy place Prunesy 
was sent to teach school. Of course, she 
didn't want to go, but there weren't many 
positions open to women in those days, 
and Prunesy must have been a suffragist 
in embryo, for she didn't want to hve with 
either of her two married sisters. She 
wanted to be independent. An old friend of 
her mother's was Uving in Texas, and he 
offered her the position as school-teacher. 
Prunesy was only seventeen; she had heard 
dreadful stories of cowboys and Indians, 'but 
she put her fears in her capacious pockets — 
they had pockets in those days — and she 
started on her perilous way. Primesy says 
the school wasn't so bad, she liked children, 
and your grandfather, who happened to 
live in the neighborhood — I suppose twenty- 
five or fifty miles was counted as neighbor- 
hood in those days — used to ride over quite 
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frequently to see how she was getting on. 
She was the only young lady in the vicinity. 
*He never actually made love to me;' 
Primesy carefully explained, *but he paid 
me Uttle attentions ' — and these she seems 
to have found most gratifying. Twice he 
brought her oranges from Galveston, and 
three times he ordered candy shipped all the 
way from New Orleans; she seems to have 
kept numerical account all these years. 

"My private opinion is that Prunesy 
rather lost her head. She was a httle Puri- 
tan, you see, not used to the ways and wiles 
of Southern men. If Prunesy was the only 
pretty giri in the neighborhood, I'm sure 
your grandfather said all sorts of pleasant 
things that she accepted hterally." 

Richard smiled. 

"Are all Southern men like that?*' he 
asked. 

She looked him straight in the eyes, and 
returned his smile half-heartedly. 

"Not all, but — you are an ahen." 
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"Do you like aliens?" As soon as he had 
said it he wondered at his own question. 

"Women need some encouragement," she 
began. Then she seemed confused and add- 
ed: "You are very impoUte to interrupt my 
story. Don't you want to hear the end?" 

"I promise not to speak again. Gro on." 

"Where was I? Oh, yes, we had reached 
the orange and candy stage. And then there 
was poetry — he sent her some verses tucked 
away among the oranges. I know it was very 
sentimental. Everybody wrote poetry in the 
old days, even George Washington. Terrible 
habit, wasn't it?" 

His eyes twinkled. "Was Washington a 
Mexican war veteran?" he asked. 

"Now, Dick, don't be so accurate; the 
fact that two people wrote atrocious verses 
doesn't prove that they lived in the same 
generation. Let me go on. One day your 
grandfather came to the school and Prunesy 
was out. One of the children had broken 
its arm or leg at recess, and had to be car- 
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ried home. Your grandfather wrote his 
name on the blackboard. Don't suppose 
they worried with cards down there, and he 
wanted her to know he had called. 

"Prunesy came back some time later to 
straighten up the room, and close the doors 
and windows for the night. While she was 
at work sorting the children's exercises she 
heard a footstep, and thinking it was your 
grandfather she went on with her work. 
Why are women like that — pretending 
indifference ?" 

"I'm sure I don't know." 

"Well, instead of your grandfather in 
walked mine. Prunesy was too loyal to me 
to describe him, but she did acknowledge 
she was frightened. He was so big, she said, 
and he talked as if he had a cold in his throat, 
and he had a six-shooter stuck in his belt 
in full view. He asked if she was the school- 
teacher, and she had to confess that she was; 
he said he wanted some ^learnin',' but he 
wasn't willing Ho go to school with kids/ 
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Would she give him some lessons after 
hours? He would pay her well for them. 
I suspect that Prunesy had inherited a 
thrifty spirit along with her other virtues, 
and she wasn't averse to turning an honest 
dollar; so she agreed to his proposition at 
once. He wanted to begin that afternoon. 

* That's good writin' on the board, ain't it?' 
he said. *I'd like you to learn me to write 
like that; that's the name I want to copy.' 

"He came regularly after that for a month, 
and every day Prunesy taught him to write 
like your grandfather. One day she said: 
*I'll set you another copy,' but he protested. 

* I don't want to learn to write like a woman, ' 
he said. *That is the way I want to write,' 
and he spent hours just copying that signa- 
ture. She told me that his progress in 
reading was ^astoimding.' At the end of the 
month he paid Prunesy fifty dollars, and she 
never saw him again. The rest of the story 
was hazy. Your grandfather didn't make a 
success. Cattle all got lumpy jaw, or some- 
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thing, and he went East, settled down in 
his old home, and married and died. But 
he seems to have been the only romance in 
Prunesy's life, and you revived all the old 
recollections — your name, the resemblance 
and the old uniform. That night of the 
masquerade she actually beheved that you 
were your grandfather's spirit. Now you 
see the point is this: My grandfather must 
have had some reason for wanting to copy 
your grandfather's signature; and our talk 
about the forged deed the other day at 
limcheon set Prunesy to thinking that per- 
haps she was responsible for the whole aflfair." 

"But the story really doesn't prove any- 
thing," he said slowly. 

"But it can be made to prove things. 
Prunesy knows the exact date — she is al- 
ways exact — that your grandfather left 
Texas. If the deed is dated after that time, 
don't you see?" 

"Yes, I see," he admitted reluctantly, 
"but where does this leave you?" 
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"Why I — I'll sell lollipops," she answered 
smiUng. 

He took her hand impulsively in his. 

"I can't go on," he said. "I can't go on 
and impoverish you. I've been poor all my 
life. How could you give up all this?" 
his eyes swept the stately house, the flower- 
ing gardens. "It's worse for a girl to make 
her way. I have my health and strength." 

"So have I." 

"But it is so much easier for a man." 

"The whole of life is harder for women," 
and the smile was gone now. "Can't you 
see that I want you to have things, Dick? 
Don't you know that I have seen the strug- 
gle you've been making?" 

"But I cannot take it from you. I can't 
go on." , * 

"Why not? " A wild hope was in her heart, 
her hands trembled a httle among the honey- 
suckle, but he did not see. He was looking 
past her through the tangle of rose vines 
down at the blackened mining camp below. 
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"It is not fair," he said slowly. "It is 
not fair." 

Her face was white. 

"It is the ColoneFs," she said slowly. 
"If you do not care for yourself, it is the 
Coloners and Betty's." 

"But it may all be a myth after all," he 
said reflectively. "The fact that Miss White 
taught your grandfather to write does not 
prove anything conclusively." 

"It will help to prove something." 

Apparently he did not hear her. A wail 
of fear had come echoing from the valley. 
Richard started to his feet. "What's that?" 
he cried. Through the rose vines they could 
see men and women scurrying like ants 
toward the mines. "There — something has 
happened down there ! I must go — go and 
see if I can help." 

And without a word of parting, he mounted 
Spangles and went galloping down the sun- 
baked road, leaving Jessica alone in the 
arbor. 



Chapter XTV 



A RESCUE 



RICBLARD dismounted on the out- 
skirts of the crowd, and pushed his 
way through the human wall that 
surroimded the main shaft of the mine. Men, 
women, and little children were there, all 
drawn together by that pitiful cry for help 
that Richard had heard in the arbor. 

"What has happened?" he asked of one 
of the onlookers. 

The old miner, his face blackened by coal 
dust, shifted his quid of tobacco and an- 
swered calmly: "Little fire in the mine, or 
mebbe it's only the smoke from the last 
shots that was fired. All the men out, thank 
God. Half hoKday — we all come out on 
the one-thirty cage, but that thar woman 
says they ain't all out!" 
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"My Peter, my Peter!" cried a mother's 
frantic voice; "he is down there I know. He 
staid to feed the mules. He is not out. He 
is not home." 

"He's drinking whiskey in the village," 
said one brutal bystander. 

"No — no — my Peter is but fourteen. 
For God's sake, mister, let down the cage. 
I will go myself to find him." 

"I believe thar's others," said one yoimg 
miner, scratching his head. "I ain't seen 
Costi, nor Angelo, nor FoUano. These here 
chaps don't know enough EngUsh to keep 
them alive. Boss went round notifying the 
diggers to quit, and I reckon they never 
heard him." 

"Where's the superintendent?" asked 
Richard. 

"I tell you this is a hoUday." 

"Where's the mine manager?" 

"God knows." 

"Haven't you any system of checking oflf 
the men?" 
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'^Diumo; that thar superintendent is a 
young fellow, and he ain't worth his salt* 
Never was a mine run like this one." 

"Where's the pit boss?'' 

"Pit boss ain't obliged to stay round here 
all the time. I tell you this is a holiday, 
and I reckon the pit boss is off on a spree. 
I ain't going down there to rescue no blind 
mules — ain't nothing but one of the mule 
boys been smoking in the stable." 

"Maybe it ain't nothing but a hay wagon 
on fire, but I ain't sure," said one of the 
men. "Here, Jake, let down that cage. 
There sure is smoke; ain't anybody round 
here got the sense he was bom with?" 

"I'll go with you," said Richard 
quietly. 

The two men stood out, leaders in the 
little impotent crowd, and two others came 
forward to join them as they stepped into 
the cage. There was some talk of signals. 
The engineer nodded as if he imderstood, and 
the careless crowd watched with some degree 
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of interest as the cage slowly descended into 
the cavernous depths. 

The terror-stricken mother, finding solace 
in this attempt at rescue, stopped crying 
and began to pray: "Holy Virgin — guide 
him — save him ! God have mercy — lead 
him — spare him! 

They'll have the fire out in no time, 
said the old miner comfortingly. "They 
can hitch up the hose and get water in the 
air pump/' 

"Ain't the first time a hay-wagon took 
fire." 

"Pete's out bird-nesting." 

"Bet your hfe no boy's goin* to stay in 
that hole on a holiday." 

"Ain't got any business lightin' a mine 
with kerosene." 

"Well, you can't work in the dark." 

"Ain't got no electricity." 

"Why?" 

"Main cable's water soaked." 

"Wa'n't that a signal?" 
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"No, they ain't belled yet." 

A tense hush of expectation fell upon the 
crowd. On the wooded hill around them 
birds chirruped joyfully; bees droned in 
and out of the pink cups of the wild honey- 
suckle; the calm peace of the summer after- 
noon seemed to preclude calamity. 

"Looks like more smoke coming out the 
shaft." 

"My Lord! see that flame. What's the 
matter with Jake? Why don't he hoist 
that cage?" 

"Stop the fan. Don't yer see yer feeding 
the fire?" 

"For God's sake, Jake, hoist that cage." 

"He's waitin' for the signal." 

"Who's that comin' down the road?" 

"Miss Fielding riding like mad. Wish to 
the Lord it was the superintendent." 

^^ Hoist that cage, man — that mine's 
ablaze!" 

The old engineer looked through the 
smeared window of the engine house, an 
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agonized expression of uncertainty in his 
eyes. 

"They said three bells — three bells," he 
repeated defensively. "I ain't heard 'em 
yet.'' 

"Hoist that cage, you crazy fool — that 
rope's a-shaking. Hoist 'em, I tell you! 
You're cooking 'em alive." 

The crowd, at first so tranquil in its dis- 
belief of possible tragedy, was now roused to 
a frenzy of hysteria. As the cage ascended 
a sickening stench filled the soft summer air, 
flames shot upward from the shaft. Women 
shrieked. The cage itself was full of fire. 
Six human bodies were ablaze. The miners 
rushed to the rescue, but there was a scar- 
city of water. Men beat out the flames with 
their coats, with the shawls they snatched 
from the women's shoulders, but their com- 
rades lay blackened and inert before them, 
their hands and feet drawn up in convulsive 
postures; one of them, in his eflFort to escape 
the flames, had climbed to the top of the 
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cage, but he had perished like the rest. The 
old engineer had obeyed his orders too well 

— he had hesitated too long. As they lifted 
the six bodies, one by one, from the smoking 
cage and bore them past his window, he 
sank on the floor beside his engine, overcome 
by the terrible catastrophe he had caused. 

Peter's mother clawed at the dead men's 
clothes .like a wild creature. 

"He is not here," she cried. "My Peter 
is not here. They are men, all men. My 
Peter is but a boy!" 

"And the young man?" said the old miner 
to whom Richard had first spoken. "Where 
is the young man?" 

Miss Fielding was beside him, her face 
white with terror. 

" Did — did Dick Matterson — go — down 

— there?" 

"Yes, that was him, I recollect now — the 
Colonel's son. God ! it's an awful way jth 
die." Tears fell unregarded down his rugged 
face. "They can't have brought him out; 
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those men are all undersized — they — three 
of them are (jingoes/' 

She clasped his ragged coat sleeve and 
leaned heavily on his arm. "We — we — 
mvst — do something," she cried. 

"We can't now, lady," he said with the 
dull resignation of age. "The timbers have 
caught fire. No man could live to get down 
there. Fire must have been burning ever 
since we quit work. Thar ain't no help 
could reach him now." 

JeflFerson Wilcox, touring gaily along the 
country roads with Betty and the Colonel, 
stopped his machine abruptly when he saw 
the crowd gathered about the mine. 

"Looks as if something had happened over 
there," he said carelessly. "I thought the 
men stopped work at three-thirty." 

The Colonel was not much interested, 
^^eckon one of the niggers has fallen down 
the shaft and broken his good-for-nothing 
neck," he said. 
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"Oh! hear that/* cried Betty starting 
from her seat. "Women are screaming — 
something dreadful must have happened. 
Go on, Mr. Wilcox. Let us go and see." 

"We're on the wrong road. I'll have to 
go around. Machine will never get across that 
stubble field; there's a ditch in the way." 

" Oh ! look — look ! " cried Betty. " There's 
a woman running to meet us. It's Jess Field- 
ing. I wonder where is Dick?" 

JeflFerson was heedless of her question. 
He was out of the car hastening to meet 
the girl who came flying toward them. Her 
blue dress was soiled with coal dust; her 
heavy hair, shedding aU hair pins in her mad 
flight, now hung about her shoulders. 

"Dick — Dick is down there," she cried 
breathlessly, pointing to the mine. "What 
can we do? Oh, God! how can we save 
him?" 

Jefferson held out his arm to support her. 
She was trembling with terror. 

"Down — down where?" and even as he 
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asked the question, he had guessed at most 
of the truth. 

"He — went — to — save — a boy!" she 
sobbed. "The mine is on fire — the other 
men — are out — and they are dead, burned 
alive, and Dick — Dick — is down there. 
Don't let them seal the mine — don't let 
them bury him alive. Oh, come — come 
quickly, they say there is no hope — that he 
is dead!" 

"Dead," repeated the Colonel, and he 
seemed to shrivel suddenly into a feeble old 
man, "Dick dead in that hole?" 

Betty sank down in the coarse grass, and 
covered her face with her hands. "You're 
dreaming, Jessica. Oh, tell us it is not true." 

"Come — come," she said wildly, pulling 
JeflFerson by the hand. "You must not let 
them shut the mine — they will not listen 
to me. Come — come." 

JeflFerson moved mechanically. He could 
not speak. His throat was choked; his 
feet were leaden weights. Jessica leaned 
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upon him for support, sobbing pitifully, her 
explanation growing more and more inco- 
herent. They had nearly reached the shaft 
when they heard a glad shout break from 
the wailing crowd, and they saw Richard 
rise, as if by a miracle, from the earth itself. 
He staggered from the escape shaft, which 
was about two hundred yards distant, with 
Peter, the mule boy, strapped on his back. 

With a wild cry of exultation, JeflFerson 
jojshed forward. The crowd surged around 
himT^^lPeiLJLD^^D^^^t Richard stood like one 
bewildered, blmdedLl^y ^^^ sudden glare of 
the sunlight, then, falfiH^g down upon the 
ground, he murmured weal 

" Unstrap the boy. I — caniftgt — ^^^V 
The ropes were cut by eage^tf^^^s* 
mine doctor hurried to his aid, glaHif^ 
opportunity to show his skill after hlPs i^' 
eflFectual eflForts to revive hfe in those stri^^^^ 
bodies on the hillside. Peter's mother w3 
pushed to her son's side. She knelt besid^ 
him inarticulate in her joy. After the sus-^ 
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pense, the dread, the certainty of death, she 
was emotionally exhausted. 

The little foreign doctor bent over Rich- 
ard solicitously, and administered his restora- 
tives. "He will live, thank God,*' he said 
triumphantly. "He is a hero, and he will 
live.'' Then, as he turned to Peter, the boy 
sat up. 

"I'm all right," he said in his shrill, quaver- 
ing voice, "'twas my foot. What yer cryin' 
about, mother? — 'tain't nothin' but my foot. 
It got twisted somehow and I fell. Heard 
the cage goin' up and I hollered. He came 
back; he roped me on his back; said 
'twan't no other way of gettin' up them 
steps." 

The crowd pressed closer to hear. Here 
was some one at last who could tell them 
how the tragedy had occurred — some one 
who could reveal his resurrection. The boy 
wanted to talk. After the blackness, the 
isolation of the mine, he found relief in the 
sound of his own voice. 
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"I went to sleep — must have fallen 
asleep — forgot about the holiday. That 
thar torch must have dripped kerosene on 
to the hay ear. First thing I knew it was 
afire — tried to push the ear to the pump 
near the mule stable to get water, but the 
car was too heavy; then I saw the timbers 
were afire. I was a-runnin' for the escape 
shaft to hike up them steps when my foot 
turned. Reckon it's broke. Doc. Reckon 
I'd been burned same as a wisp of straw if 
that man hadn't heard me when I hollered." 

He went on talking all the time the doctor 
was bandaging the foot, crying out once or 
twice with the pain, and he watched anx- 
iously as some of the men improvised a litter 
to carry Richard to the automobile. 

Jessica suggested that they bring Richard 
to her house, but the Colonel, once assured 
that his son was ahve, took command of the 
situation. He did not propose to accept the 
Fielding hospitality if he could avoid it. 

"We will take him home," he said. "I 
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will ride Spangles. Mr. Wilcox, drive the 
ear as slowly as you can. Doctor, will you 
go with us?" 

The doctor acceded willingly. Patients of 
such apparent distinction were a rarity in 
his professional experience. The dead men 
lay in a rigid line beyond his help; Richard 
was the only one left in need of his service. 

Jessica watched the automobile as it dis- 
appeared in the black dust of the beaten 
roadway. She felt weak and faint, but, in 
Richard's greater need, no one had given a 
thought to her. She seemed to stand alone 
and desolate in the midst of the crowd. 
Had she the strength to mount her horse 
and go home, away from this scene of horror, 
far away, where she could not hear the con- 
vulsive sobbing of the three women who had 
been widowed by their husbands' heroism? 
Or were there more than three who had 
joined Richard in his work of rescue? Some 
one had told her, even in the midst of the 
excitement, that the Italians had no one here 
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to mourn them; they were newcomers. 
Somewhere perhaps in the purpling vine- 
yards of their native land mothers and sisters 
waited hopefully for glad tidings that woidd 
never come. 

Some compelling force drove Jessica back 
to the group that surrounded the dead men. 
The bodies, so strong and full of health half 
an hour ago, now lay impotent in their still- 
ness, their blackened faces upturned to the 
smiling summer sky. The three wives, one 
with a baby at her breast, were now sobbing 
softly. Life for them had held little else 
than tragedy; the lines around their youth- 
ful mouths showed power to suflFer and en- 
dure. 

Tenderly Jessica lifted the baby from the 
aching arms of the mother. "Come home 
with me,'' she said to the weeping women. 
"We can do nothing here. You and the 
little children come home with me." 



Chapter XV 



ON THE SUMMIT 



BUT Richard did not recover with the 
promptness that the mine doctor had 
prophesied. He was so ill that Jef- 
ferson daringly took his place in the house- 
hold. He hired labor without stint; he 
telegraphed to the nearest hospital for two 
trained nurses, and he brought a famous 
specialist a thousand miles to consult with 
the little mine doctor, who was plainly puz- 
zled by Richard's condition. 

"It is not only the result of the disaster 
of which you speak/' said the great man. 
"It is fever. He must have been sick a long 
time; the fact that he refused to acknowl- 
edge his illness has but augmented the 
seriousness of the case.'* 

For weeks Richard lingered, unconscious. 
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One night when his fever was at its height, 
they thought that he was dying, for he 
started from his bed, in his delirium crying 
out those wonderful words of Isaias: 

"The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, be- 
cause the Lord hath anointed me; He hath 
sent me to preach to the meek, to heal the 
contrite of heart, and to preach a release to 
the captives, and deliverance to them that 
are shut up." 

"What is he saying?" said the Colonel. 
"Is he trying to pray?" 

"He doesn't know," said the nurse with 
calm practicabihty. "I must reduce his 
temperature somehow. We must have more 
ice. I'll give him another alcohol bath. 
His fever should break to-night or — " 

"Or," the Colonel repeated the small 
word with paternal sohcitude. "I see, ma- 
dam. You mean — or he will die?" 

"He is very ill," admitted the nurse 
reluctantly. 

It was the next morning that Richard 
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woke to a dim realization of his surroundings. 
JeflFerson was seated by the window, and 
caught the first normal glimpse of his eyes. 

"Been sick a long time?'' he questioned, 
holding up a white hand that seemed almost 
transparent in the sunhght. 

"Well, I guess!" said JeflF joyfully, com- 
ing close to the bedside. "I'm glad you've 
waked up at last." 

Have you been here all the time?" 
Didn't expect me to leave you in this 
fix? I've been running the farm." 

Richard smiled faintly. "Universal gen- 
ius, eh?" 

JeflFerson grinned. "You've guessed it. 
Now don't talk, or that nurse will blame me 
for a relapse." 

"Then you do the talking," said Richard. 
"Tell me what has happened all this time. 
Is that mule boy all right?" 

JeflFerson took a chair beside the bed, and 
began to smooth Richard's bare arm sooth- 
ingly. "Couldn't kill him with an axe," 
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he answered. "Been here every day since 
you've been sick; brought all kinds of messy 
dishes that his mother cooked for you. 
Nurse wouldn't let you eat them, so she gave 
some of them to me — don't know why! 
Has designs on my digestion! Then, of 
course, the neighbors have hovered round. 
Sometimes I've felt I was in the midst of 
a county delegation — just like a presidential 
candidate shaking hands with the gentry. 
You've had a carload of jellies sent you, 
and a hothouse of flowers. You're a hero, 
you know, though your heroism isn't your 
fault. It's inherited from your father, and 
your great-grandfather, and the Lord knows 
who! This is a great part of the country 
— nothing seems worth while unless it's 
inherited." 

"And the Colonel?" 

"The Colonel's blooming under all this 
publicity. You've been a great political 
asset to the Colonel. You know old Senator 
Wurth is dead, and be durned if they haven't 
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asked the Colonel to go to Washington and 
fiU out his unexpired term." 

Dick turned weakly on his pillow. 
Is he going?" he asked. 
Going! of course he's going. The Colonel 
may not agree to what his party demands, 
but he's got very definite views that the 
country is going to the bowwows, and he 
wants to tell a few of the Senators what he 
thinks of them. I think I'll spend the winter 
in Washington, and engage a permanent 
seat in the Senate gallery." 

Richard closed his eyes wearily, and was 
silent for a long time. Then he said: "If 
the Colonel is provided for we can drop 
that Texas claim." 

"Drop it!" JeflFerson ran his fingers through 
his yellow hair until it bristled. "I'd like 
to tell you a thing or two, if I wasn't afraid 
you would have a relapse." 

"I'm not relapsing." 

"Well, just settle down there and keep 
calm. Think you'll get a fever if I tell you 
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that the Texas claim is settled? That we 
compromised for half a million out of court?" 

Richard's fingers tightened on those of 
his friend. "Oh, JeflF, you didn't — not 
when I was — like this? I don't think it 
was fair." 

"Fair?" repeated Jeflf defensively. "Miss 
Fielding did the most of it herself. Did I 
tell you that I had been here all the time? 
Well, that was a lie. I went to Texas; was 
gone ten days. I found out the amazing 
fact, one that even the Colonel begrudgingly 
acknowledges — that this Mr. Fielding is 
an honest man. It required neither my 
brilliant intellect, nor my forensic ability, 
to convince him that we had a clear case. 
You see the old letters that you had proved 
your grandfather wasn't in Texas at the 
time, and Jessica had sent her father a peck 
of special deliveries with Miss Prunesy's 
story in them. We spent the best part of 
a day digging out the old deed, and the sig- 
nature was a sort of caricature on your grand- 
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father's. The trouble was old man Mike 
couldn't cart the blackboard copy around 
with him. Then there was another point: 
Mike was your grandfather's overseer, and 
acting as his agent, and according to the 
laws of Texas — well, I won't go into the 
legal aspect — I learned a lot. Claims are 
diflferent down there. The fact that Texas 
was a republic, and came into the union own- 
ing its own land, seems to make a difference, 
and I tell you the rights of women and 
minors are respected.'* 

"Go on," said Richard, anxiously. 

"Well, Mr. Fielding, who proved to be a 
very pleasant, fair-minded person, said he 
thought the matter could be arranged out 
of court. Nobody had gobbled up yoiu* 
land. It was still there, and he proposed 
to give it back to you. He said that he 
had never questioned his father's legacy; 
that the ground had given him his start; he 
was down and out when he went there eigh- 
teen years ago and began raising cattle. 
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Every time he made an extra dollar, if he 
didn't buy cows, he bought land. Then he 
struck oil, not on your land, but on his. 
Now — well, his bank account would even 
make Wall street sit up and take notice. 
There was a syndicate wanted to buy your 
ground: offered half a miUion. I nosed 
round there long enough to find that that 
was a good price for it. Colonel wired me 
to close the deal." 

"Then — then what did Miss Fielding 
mean by saying that she would have to work 
for a Uving?" 

"I don't know. Maybe she thought so, 
maybe she didn't. That girl would keep 
anybody guessing. She's been here every 
day since the accident. I heard her ask 
Betty what she thought you would do next?" 

Jefferson paused. The question was very 
vital to him, and he had chosen this way 
of asking it. 

I'm going back,*' said Richard simply. 

I'm going back. They won't need me now. 
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IVe been lying here half-awake wondering 
if the way wouldn't open somehow. I 
didn't speak because it hardly seemed worth 
while. I believe IVe been vaguely con- 
scious for a long time. I seemed to feel 
people moving around me, waiting on me. 
I seemed to hear voices without being able 
to understand what they were saying. My 
soul, the spirit part of me, seemed to be 
caught in a trap — trapped in my body. 
I believe suflFering makes people feel like 
that, unless they are wide enough awake to 
take the transcendental view. As soon as 
I'm free I'm going back." 

"Do you want to go?" 
Want — what do you mean, Jeflf?" 
I mean do you want to go, or do you 
feel that you must?" 

"Both," he smiled feebly, "the want 
seems to make the must. In my dreams 
I've felt the old force pushing me on. Down 
in that mine helping that poor Uttle sinner 
to the daylight, I felt that I would have to 
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go back to the seminary. That mine seemed 
to symbolize what I wanted to do — lifting 
people out of the blackness to a glimpse of 
the supernatural. Since IVe been home 
IVe been too tired to think. I even fancied 
I might have been mistaken in my purpose 
in life. I dreamed of settling down here 
and hving forever, writing a thing now and 
then to settle world-wide questions.'* 

JeflFerson sat up waiting eagerly for his 
next words. His hands rumpled his hair 
nervously. 

"It was only a passing mood/' continued 
Richard. "My grandfather's extravagant 
love letters set me wondering why I didn't 
have some sentimental emotions of my own. 
But a wife — I wouldn't know what to do 
with one. If I married a girl I should 
always feel that she deserved some con- 
sideration, and I wouldn't want to consider 
her. I have always wanted to be free." 

"Poor girls!" said a mocking voice in the 
doorway, and looking up they saw Jessica 
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standing in the dim Hght of the sick room, 
her arms full of flowers. "I'm glad youVe 
waked up at last!" 

Betty came bustling in behind her. 

"Oh, Dick — Dicky — did you know that 
we were really going to Washington? I'm 
so excited I can neither eat nor sleep;'* 
she knelt down beside the bed and clasped 
Richard's hand. "I feel like a fairy princess." 

Jessica came nearer and scattered the 
flowers over the bed. "They count you a 
hero, even if you are a woman hater," she 
said. 

"I feel more like a corpse," said Richard 
humorously, viewing the flowers. 

"Nonsense," said Jessica, "you look like 
Sleeping Beauty in my fairy book." 

"I'm sure I do." 

"And I'm sure you must all get out of 
here," said Jeflferson. "I hear the nurse 
coming. If she sees you she will blame me 
for letting you in." 

Richard made no protest as Jeflferson hur- 
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ried his visitors to the door. His attempt to 
think, to adjust his mind to his new situa- 
tion, had exhausted him, and when the 
nurse came in a few minutes later she found 
that he had fallen into a restless sleep. 

Jeflferson walked through the shadowy 
woods with Jessica. He had formed the 
habit of seeing her home every afternoon 
that she came to inquire for the invalid. 
Usually they rode on horseback, but to-day 
they walked, leading their horses through 
the fern-bordered bridle path. It was Jef- 
ferson's suggestion that they dismount. It 
was easier "to talk" he said. Jessica had 
demurred at first. With a woman's quick 
intuition she had guessed his reason. 

"We have known each other for six weeks," 
he began after a long silence. 

"Seven," she corrected him. 

"It is a long time." 

"Wouldn't it be more flattering to con- 
sider it a short time?" she teased. 
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"Oh, it's no use to play with words," he 
said hopelessly, and his eyes looked care- 
worn and afraid. "During those weeks 
weVe talked about birds, and bushes, and the 
Lord only knows how many other things in 
which I did not feel a particle of interest. 
I believe you know what I want to say, 
Jessica, and you know, too, that I don't 
know how to say it." 

She stopped beside a big oak, and let her 
horse walk deliberately between them. 

"Is this intended as an ardent proposal?" 
she asked. 

"It is — it is," he cried, pushing the horse 
aside and clasping both her hands. "You 
know that I love — love — you, and I did 
not feel free to tell you so until to- 
day." 

Her soft eyes had lost their look of mis- 
chief now. 

"Why?" she asked. 

"Because — I thought Dick Matterson — 
I thought perhaps — " 
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"Go on," she urged. 

"I thought perhaps you cared for him." 

"And suppose — suppose, JeflF, I confessed 
that under some circumstances I might have 
cared?" 

His face looked haggard in the sunlight. 
"What circimistances?" 

She hesitated. "Perhaps — the most im- 
portant circumstance: if he had cared for 
me." 

"You are in love with him?" 

"No — no," she contradicted. "I only 
had symptoms — you see — he was indiflFer- 
ent." 

"How could he have been?" 

"Of coiu'se it was amazing," she smiled. 
"But he wanted something else in life. I 
knew it all the time. That was one reason I 
cared." 

"I don't exactly see." 

"Of course you don't. It was too com- 
plicated an emotion even for me, for if he 
had given up all his high aspirations, his 
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religious ambitions, and loved me, no doubt 
I should have hated him." 

"Then you really did not want him after 
all?" 

"I suppose I didn't." 

He took her unresisting in his arms, and 
smiled happily down upon her. 

"I believe IVe had a few symptoms my- 
self," he said. 



